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ALL  FOR  JFSUS.- 


-RIOGRAPllIKS  OF  T]IE  LIFE  OF 
FAITII.^ 


'W’^E  liave  given  the  above  clcseriptivo  designation  to  a  pair  ol* 
volumes,  whose  price  is  really  above  rubies,  because  they 
liave  called  to  our  mind  the  beautitul  little  book  of  the  Catholic 
jtricst,  Frederick  Faber,  bearing  the  above  title;  that  book,  amidst 
Fo  much  against  which  our  reason  and  our  faith  revolts,  is  so 
beautiful  and  pathetic  a  sermon  on  the  Ways  of  J)ivine  Love  in 
]luiuan  Souls;  and  these  two  volumes  of  .Mr.  De  Liefde  are  so 
illustrative  also  of  sympathy  with  Jesus,  in  his  love  for  mankind, 
jnid  pity  for  lost  conditions,  and  hopeless,  helpless  wretchedness  ; 
they  are  such  a  story  of  concern  lor  the  interests  of  Jesus  ;  such 
a  story  of  the  riches  of  poverty,  of  the  triumphs  of  faith,  of  thi' 
vway  in  which  eminently  holy  souls  mint  money  for  God,  that 
could  only  give  to  it  all  the  designatory  title  of  this  article. 
^J'hc  volumes  form  a  most  appropriate  companion  to  Mr.  Steven- 
(Hid  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  (piite  priceless; 

they  are  a  round  of  stories  of  religion  in  earnest;  stories  of 
FiiiijJc,  strong,  faithful,  and  not  the  less  magniHcent  and  con- 
gFOcrated  individualism  ;  they  are  grand  and  impressive  dia- 
Igrains  of  Christian  life  iind  knowledge,  and  where  such  works 
,^irc,  and  abound,  ( Jiristianity  is  its  own  evidence.  It  ///v.s*,  and 
it  is  seen  ;  it  does  not  defy  scepticism  any  more  than  the  light 
Idles  the  eye,  or  the  air  the  lungs ;  it  is  too  simple,  actual,  and 
.^ihsolutc  for  dchance ;  it  is  the  Divine  labour,  and  Divine  life. 
?]ii  our  country  we  are  simply  occupied  as  Christian  people,  witli 
the  work  of  raising  money  ;  our  benevolence  and  our  effort,  very 
■usually  alike,  begin  and  terminate  in  this — this  is  the  concep.- 
tioii  we  form  of  ( Jiristian  chivalry — giving  money  on  a  larg«‘ 


amotnj  the  (Itaritlos  of  J^urojx'.  Ly  JtJiii  De  liiefk 
Two  Voliuu(‘s.  Alexamf.M*  Straliaii. 


rLHiawitv. — vuL.  x. 
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for  Jean 8, 

m  tlie  Liiseeii,  in  llie  dowov  i  principles  oi*  f‘ 

uZ' S'  Z"  S-z:Ss‘ir;, 

‘i,;  'I;™'  wSrzrkS,ei''" 

nought,  11,  jtsplt:  TJie  voluni.>«’  ** 

art-  iirettv  u-,.ll  i- .  .  “‘“hniid  then- f;,>i,i..  „,. .  S 


aro  surnass,-„.dv  r  ^  ‘‘‘■li.-i 

‘li'scTij.tivc  manner,  is  u„ss,LS‘\  "lilt's  in  -i  i: 

iK's.s  cl  Jiunionr,  ]iis  own  mTi  1*^  and  ijlp.,o 

lines  show  llie  cloarni'sson.w  ‘'V  ^'*<*0  nndesi.. 

<•"•..  lain,.  Mo  wondci  Jvo  ooEs 

•  nd  sonic  jneccs  of  (diristhm  work  “^’r  ”  f  ^'“'“ts  oniitt 

icwcrcnec  and  love  vorhZT  ’  hJd' 

ill*  account  of  our  own  adventL“’‘'^  “  ^ii“l  "e  ha 

;;v-eonungs  of  faith,  Ibr  "oTC  r  r  - 

f  "T  ;r  i>'-  'kSiZ  ,“2  ”  ■ "“ 

"  <'•  <  >n<>  or  two  1 ’roncJ,  inS.;,  ■  ‘  ‘  8i>‘t‘lndo  and 

I  IT''’!- '“  "■ "» I '  ,r;,! ""  "■«  -ii-j 

of  such  wnri'  ..  4i  •  ;  or  iiiiniy  move _ .1^  <• 

(-nniig.  ,.s  oven  lie,-,.  wJ,e„  ri  •  "  '“i’*''  "'o  <inie  is  ri„ 

iiii-lCntoi  vaSr’''^^  nid"w;:S 

fi  iiis  -in  ]  •  i-^V'  ^^^sfifurions  bijf  w]  '  rorjun-iitioiif 

oZS ti.ri,,;,;;,rt„!r‘  ts  '“"™  o» 

“•  "“••  Ho  of  oiJnio,.  j '  r;,,"'';  "1^  "'“1- 

P^} ,  the  bookts  oi*  3ir.  lii 


Characteridics  of  English  Benevolence.  07 

Liofile  will  bo  ivlreshino-,  inslructivo,  and  (‘xhilaratiii" ;  across 
tlu‘  dreary  waste  ol*  our  ^reat  cities,  they  c.oine  like  a  sinn)l(\ 
bcalthlul  breath,  Iroiii  heaths  and  moors.  We  liope  they  will 
do  us  j^'ood;  but  the  love  ot‘ comfort,  the  homage  to  luxury  and 
case,  have  quite  ascended  to  “the  heavenly  places  these  are 
hopeless  traits  in  English  society.  The  work  of  benevolence,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  has  greatly  lost  its  fresh,  its  1‘ree  Christian  spon¬ 
taneous  character ;  it  has  conic  to  assume  a  JJowning-street  and 
Circundocution-oHicc  character/^  to  be  performed  or  not  per¬ 
formed  by  the  race  of  “  ]5arnacles it  is  done,  just  as  it  is  (lone 
always  by  great  capitalising  societies,  very  much  in  the  mere 
mechanical  fashion  in  which  it  is  done  when  the  burden  of  doing 
good  (IcvoUts  on  any  kind  of  mere  governmental  olhcialism  and 
functionary  ism — in  a  cold,  hard,  loveless  manner.  Our  splendid 
orphan  asylums  are  an  illustration  of  this ;  tlu'y  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  that  can  be  done  when  we  are  wrestling  with  necessary 
evils  in  even  a  ]iecessary  evil  manner,  and  an  evil  spirit  rules 
in  our  method  of  doing  g(jod  ;  them,  pau])erisni  is  the  imminent 
evil  of  our  times,  and  we  may  well  impure,  as  the  good  Count 
von  der  Kecke  inquired,  “  What  is  to  prevent  the  Ahindalism  of 
paiq)erism  Ircm  overthrowing  modern  society  We  deal  even 
with  our  benevolence  in  the  hard  mode  of  mere  political 
economy;  we  want,  oh,  we  want,  that  with  which  these  books 
abound,  the  courage  of  a  living  faith,  the  glow  of  a  loving 
heart,  these  arc  the  means  of  true  coiuj^uests.  Everything  goes 
down  before  wealth — before  the  most  ignorant  and  unspiritual 
wealth,  even  the  Church  itself.  Then  society  is  entangled  in 
helpless  confusions ;  it  is  not  so  grievous  that  we  cannot  work 
together,  as  that  we  cannot  let  each  other  alone.  (Christians 
cannot,  sec  the  good  tlmre  is  in  each  otluT,  unless  tlu'y  (‘ome 
ticket(‘d,  lab(dl(Hl,  and  patentc'd  from  the  same  religious  hrm ; 
then,  our  nujral  state  is  eminently  reacted  on  irom  our  social 
state,  and  what  hope  is  tlua  e  for  multitmh's  here'*:'  Wliat  a  cata¬ 
logue  might, b(i  eonq)ih'd  ol*  onr  social  crimes !  AVe  need  tube  led 
Ijy  some  high,  unreasoning,  clearly  perceptive,  faith  ;  tlie  strife 
tor  lile  is  terrible.  In  our  ignorance  we  have  adopted  ideas 
that  j)reaching  is  standing  in  a  judpit  lor  an  hour,  and  talking  ; 
and  we  exhibit  this  as  the  panacea  for  all  ills.  N()ver  was  there 
so  little  laith  in  preaching,  and  never  were  chapels  and  churches, 
and  public  buildings  so  thronged,  and  never  was  there  such  a 
woiiderlul  effort  to  send  men  out  merely  to  preach.  Meantime  to 
be  a  })ower,  by  founding  and  visiting  schools,  by  passing 
through  the  wards  of  hospitals,  by  attending  to  the  destitute 
and  the  criminal,  by  even  controlling  the  book  and  the  news¬ 
paper  by  lirin,  holy,  culighteued  opinion,  never,  we  suppose. 


ji;  AllforJtSKs. 

Mulf!  We  have  reaoliid  that  t‘jxjc  li  iii  our  hibtoiy  wIkh 
<h‘.sj)iM;  feurli  juiuy  oili‘iin}^s  as  ]>ray<*Js  or  lalx>urs,  and  nall^ 
liiijik  jiioi<*  oi  “  lii<‘  j^ohl,  tliaii  *>l  llie  allaj*  wiiieli  saucl ilios  ili^ 
“  ^'ohl/'  We  Jiecd  to  he  jeealh'd  to  the  j>reat  iu  iiieijdes  ol‘ laiii 
iji  tlu*  L  iiseeiijiii  the  |iowei*  and  presence  ot  tin;  ISaviouj*,  and  U' 
sain'tily  si'cular  eliort  hy  (‘arnest  bidiet  in  the  enei|^y  <>1  J)iviat 
Indj),  to  (lijcct  and  supphujjcjit  hy  its  <  )jnJiipot(‘nc(“,  woik  wliiet. 
at  tin*  very  best,  is  “  weakness/'  and  “  loolishin*ss/'  a 
“  iiou;^l]t  "  in  itsi  ll*.  'I'lie  volumes  ait*  j)n*ttily  and  copioud 
illustiattKi  hy  v\ood-c‘n^ravinj»s,  delight i’ully  rtcalliiip*  the  pr 
sons — the  j^reat  captains — in  tln'se  storh's  of  tin*  tiiunijdis  ol  lh 
rej^imcnts  of  tlie  laitJiful,  and  the  places  in  which  tln‘y  t‘\cic‘ 
llicir  i>ivine  f^ifts.  {Some  of  the  men,  and  tln'ij’  Ileitis  td‘ labour 
art;  pretty  well  kntiwn  ;  hut  <*ven  t)f  these,  sut;h  as  Wichenu 
tht*  lundu'  ami  h'lit dinr  at  haiat mart  lhy  the  it'adej’  td‘  tlii-» 

histiuies  will  find  new  as]>et;ts,  anti  more  amjde,  and  uselul, 
net‘t*ssajy  tletails  given.  Ml'.  l)t;  Lielde's  sly  It*  is  as  tlcliglili 
as  his  buhjects  ait*  suijiassingly  inteiesting,  ht*  wiitt's  in  a  liveiv 
tit  .Nci  ipti  ve  nianne]’,  is  possessed  td  jnut;h  lrt‘shness  ami  jileasuiit 
nt‘ss  of  humouj*,  liis  t>wn  miml  seems  to  he  tleejdy  and  siiupi 
pcnetiattd  hy  a  tiue  evangelical  lervtmi*,  lit  tit*  undcsigji 
lint“s  sht>w  tin*  cleai  ness  td‘ his  tjwn  knowltitlge  and  I’cality  oflii- 
own  I'aitli.  We  wtmdei*,  we  eonless,  to  see  some  namt  s  tmiit  ' 
ami  Stunt*  jut  ces  td’ Clii  istian  wtuk,  <d Which  wt*  havt;  heaul  wi 
revt*ren(;e  and  love;  ptihaps,  wt*  may  also  wontlej- that  we  liav 
nti  account  of  our  own  atlventures,  as  a  natitm,  in  tliest*  g 
ovt*rcomings  of  faitli,  ftu*  we  can  hoast  td’  stunt*,  md  st)  many  v 
l’t‘aj*  as  we  have  the  ert  dit  ftu’,  still  stum*  td’  tht*  viettuit's  t>l' tail 
amtuigst  us  may  wt  ll  ht*  tin*  I’tjuntlalituis  td’ gj’atitutlc  anti  jiials 
tti  <h>ti.  <  >nt*  til*  twt>  h’rcnch  institutitujs  aie  j]t>ticetl ;  wt*  slioi 
have  Ix'fji  glatl  ttj  sot*  tin;  acctmnts  td'  many  jiioic — also  t»J‘;Mj 
acfount  td  sut*h  wt>jk  as  this  htxd<  th“tails  as  it  is  ]>jt>sccii1t'(l 
l.atlitdic  ctunmunitit's,  anti  I'ar  away  as  wt;  may  ht;  I’jtnii  thciiiii: 
many  isseiitial  tltjcti’im*s,  wt* shtjultJ  timl  Iftuii  tht'jjj  vahiahlt*  licijr 
lul  hints.  As  a  Jiatitjn,  vvt*  ai'e  tjjjinionaUti,  ajjti  ct^nceittitl,  bolt 
alx>ut  tin*  gt>ti<i  vvt*  do,  and  ahtjui  tujr  way  td'  thdiig  it  ;  a  li 
at  tjuaintanee  with  otin*r  t*ountries,  with  tin*  ht*nt*vt>lt*nces  d 
i^aris,  <‘Vt*n  when  tji  ajiit'it  ly  secular  chajat;tej’,  vvtnjld  nitjd 
jiiuny  i)i  tjur  im]jj*t‘ssituis.  We  tlo  ht)])e  tht*  tiujt;  is  jajU' 
ct>ming,  is  even  licit*,  when  (’hiistian  wtuk  sliall  ht*  titjiic,  uo 
hy  grt*at  nn*tit;j>tjljtan  stjt*it‘ties  ami  ht>ajtis,  vast  t  tji  jioJ'atioii; 
anti  ctjii.sei  v ati V  t*  iiistitutit^ns,  hut  vvln‘n  moi’t;  ami  mort*  l  ljm 
tians  anti  imlivitluai  (Jiiistian  churciies  shall  iiitjuirt*,  “i/J 
what  wilt  tht>u  have  ///c  tt)  doh"  do  tlmse  vvlit>  ask  this  tjues* 
lion,  with  llic  Lope  of  ohtuiniijg  u  reply,  the  hooks  ol'  Mr. 


Sait,  •  ’1 


(^liui'uctei'ititics  of  Emjlialt  Heiu  co/t'io  t . 

will  l><“  r(‘iVt‘?sliin‘*’,  iiist  ni<‘liv<*,  jiikI  rxliiiuraliji^ ;  acn>sH 
ihi*  (Ircarv  \vasli‘  ol*  oiij*  j^it^a!  llii‘y  c-oiiir  likr  a  .siinj)l<*, 

i;ralllilul  l>j’(‘atli.  Iroiii  ii('atlis  and  Jiioorti.  \V<‘  1io]m‘  liny  will 
(i«>  ns  ;jr<><>d  ;  Inil  lln*  love*  ol’ tin*  lionia^i*  In  luxury  and 
raM‘,  liave  (juil(‘  asr(‘nd(‘<l  lo“llin  lioa vtudy  jdaccs  llieso  art* 
liapclt'ss  ftudl.s  in  J'jiglisli  socioty.  'J'lio  wnjk  oJ*  In'iievolnnct*,  it 
].•>  In  be  Ibait'd,  lias  ^•]'t‘ally  losl  its  iresli,its  irtn;  < 'lii-istian  bpon- 
lantous  chajacltT ;  it  lias  (luino  In  ussunie  a  Dnwnini^-slifol  and 
( 'irrannInculinn-nHice  rliaJiinitn*/^  In  lx;  jifilni  Jin'd  nr  nnl  jk  j’- 
koJiJifd  by  (lit;  j’aco  nf  “  JJai’iiaclns  it  isdnne,  just  as  it  is  dnnt* 
hvays  by  ;^i<;at  capilalisinj^  S(x:icti(*s,  veiy  niucli  in  tin*  un  it* 
jcliaiiical  lasbinn  in  wliicli  it  isdniin  wln‘n  ibt;  l)uid(‘n  ni’<lninj»' 
nd  d(.‘vnlvi*s  nil  any  kind  ni‘ nii'rc  ;^(>V(‘i  Jinn‘ntal  nilicialisin  and 
j'unclinnaryisin  -in  a  cnld,  bal’d,  Invt'lnss  nianni*!*.  l  )ur  s])b  ndid 
ni’jilian  asylums  arc;  an  illusli’alinn  ni  ibis ;  limy  ai’c,  jx'i  liaps, 
lii('  Ix'sl  ibal  nan  lx*  dnnt;  wlnm  \v<;  art;  \vi’(*sl  linj^*  wilb  n(;ccssary 
nvils  in  (;\(‘n  a  nent'ssary  iivil  niaiumr,  and  an  4‘vil  sjiiiit  l  ulns 
ill  oiir  nml laxl  nl'tlniii^’  j^nnd  ;  llnm,  paujx'i’ism  is  tlm  iinniiinml 
nsil  nl  niir  linm>,  and  wc;  may  wt'll  iinpiirn,  as  tin*  j>n<xl  (aiunl 
n  d(*i’  Jt(M*k(‘  iinjuirnd,  “  Wliat  is  In  jn’t'Vnnt  lln*  Vnnidalism  nl’ 
paiijx'rism  ji’nm  on mrilii’nwint*’  nnxJt'ni  S(x*i(‘ly  Wntlnal  <‘V<‘n 
willi  niir  bnin^vnlnncn  in  lln*  bard  mndt;  nl’  nn*r(*  political 
t'cuiiniiiy  ;  wc  wani,  <di,  wt;  vvaiil,  that  willi  wliicli  llmsn  Ixxiks 
abnand,  tlm  cnui’a|^’c*  <d*  a  living’  lailli,  lln*  <^lnw  nl’  a  Jnvin^’ 
licarl,  iIk'sc*  ai’c  lln*  ni(‘ans  nl’  ti’im*  c.ninjucsls.  Kvcrytliinp^  ;^ncs 
down  bct’nrc  wuallli — bcl’tn’n  tlm  most  i^’iinj’ant  and  unspiiilual 
wt'allli,  even  tlm*  (diureli  itsell’.  Tbt‘n  sneiely  is  entangled  in 
Imlpl  css  cniilusinns ;  it  is  nnt  sn  ^•j  i(‘vnus  lliat  vv(*  cannnt  w'<;j’k 
lo^^clln*!’,  as  lliat  wt;  cannnt  bd  (‘atdi  nlliei’  alnin*.  Cliristiaiis 
4’uminl  see  lln*  ^(xxJ  lln;i’(;  is  in  (‘acli  nllmi*,  unless  lln'y  ennn; 
lirkclntl,  labcll(*d,  and  jiatcntcd  I’rnin  lln;  same  rcli;*;inus  lirm  ; 
Imii,  nur  mnral  si  ale  is  cniiin*nliy  r<‘aclc<J  on  I’l  nm  niii’  social 
late,  and  xsiiat  linjx*  is  llM'rt'l’nr  mullitudcs  bci'c?  Wbal  acala- 
mip»lil  lx;  cniiijiilcd  nl’niir  s<x*ial  ci  im(*s!  \\b*  im«‘d  to  lx*  i('d 
by  some  bi;^li,  un  reason  in  <;*•,  tdcaily  perce]>live,  I’ailli;  tin*  sli’ile 
for  lift;  is  terribit;.  In  nur  ip^^inna inx;  wi;  have  adojiled  nlias 
liial  j>rcacliin<>’  is  staiidin;^  in  a  jiulpil  I’nr  an  linur,  and  lalkin*^-  ; 
and  we  exhibit  Ibis  as  lln*  panaet'a  I'ni*  all  ills.  Never  was  tln*re 
lillle  lailli  in  j>i’ea<diin|.;’,  and  jn‘Vc]’  wtne  cbapcls  and  (diurclms, 
and  public  buibiini^s  so  llirnn^’<  <J,  and  ji(;v(‘r  was  lliei’t*  sindi  a 
wondtulul  eli’ni’l  Itj  send  m(‘n  nut  nm*j’(*]y  l^>  ]n’i;acJi.  iMeanlimetn 
be  a  jxnvej’,  by  founding  and  visiting  sclinoJs,  by  passing 
tlirougb  the  waids  nl’  lins]>itals,  liy  attending  to  llm*  destituU; 
and  llie  criniinaJ,  by  even  (  (intjnlJing  the  book  and  the  news- 
bu|x.‘r  by  liiin,  LnJy,  euliglitcucd  upiiiiuii,  ucvci,  wo  suppose, 
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was  the  pulpit  less  a  power.  Not  only  this,  there  is  no  simplicitv 
in  our  luiclst.  Everybody  is  made  up,  artificial  and  coiiven*. 
tioiial ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  ditliculty  of  doin^,  in  this  eountry,^ 
the  kind  of  work  attempted  and  performed  by  the  noble 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  these  volumes,  is  far  more  imiucustp 
and  apparently  impossible  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  horrible  jealousvL 
(d*  the  Establishment  against  the  Sects,  and  the  Sects  apinst  tlitl 
Establishment,  and  in  spite  of  the  social  impossibilities,  of' the 
absenee  of  all  true  interest  on  the  part  of  wealth  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  material  condition  of  the  poor;  we  believe,  that  am 
brave  and  earnestly  pious  spirit  setting  itself  to  work  “All  for 
.lesus,”  to  touch  anv  of  the  social  miseries,  would  find  it  would 
not  be  labour  in  vain. 

We  aildress  ourselves  to  the  volumes  before  us  ;  they  are  too 
bulky  for  us  to  attempt  to  convey  any  adeopiate  n'suuie  of  their 
contents;  but  the  adventure  of  one  of  the  glorious  men — oue 
of  the  illustrious  “cloud  of  witnesses^’  to  the  practical  })owerof 


faith — Pastor  lleldring,  at  1  loheiiderlo,  is  verv  characteristic 


of  the  whole  of  the  achievements,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
suggestiv(‘  of  what  all  might,  in  almost  every  nook  of  tlit 
earth,  also  by  Ciiristian  faith  and  i)atience,  perform,  llocndeiicj 
was  a  barren  spot,  a  nu're  desert,  in  wliich,  however,  some 
twenty-live  huts  had  recently  sprung  uj)  about  the  year  1848: 
it  liappened  that  the  name,  which  I’astor  lleldring  had  never 
lu'ard  meiitioiH'd,  was  instanced  in  his  hearing  as  a  wonderful 
illustration  (d*  what  zeal,  and  frugality,  and  common-sense,  may 
bring  about  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances;  it  had 
luM'ii  a  nuae  little  collection  of  twenty-live  huts  in  the  middleol 
an  iinnu'asiirable  (h'sert,  but  bcl’ore  the  stroiiir  hand  of  labour 
an  oasis  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness;  it  was  twenty 
miles  from  the  home  of  Pastor  lleldring,  lying  across  a  wild 
Zahara-like  heatli  or  desert,  but  he  walked  with  a  friend  to  its 


survey  ;  they  went  lighting  with  the  wind  and  the  sand,  run-, 
ning  Irom  knoll  to  knoll ;  at  last,  after  often  sinking  to  their  kiice^ 
in  the  sand,  opening  their  eyes  only  with  twinklings  not  to  lose 
their  course,  t  hey  succeeded  in  gaining  to  a  couple  of  hills,  from 
the  toj)  ol  which  another  immense  heath  extended;  and,  likean 
island  in  the  midst  ot  the  ocean,  1  loheiiderlo  emerged  in  the  dis¬ 
tance;  the  visit  ol  such  strangers  to  such  a  sped  was  counted  aJ 
a  white  raven.  Ihey  entered  the  house  of  a  poor  widow,  slie 

coming  to  this  wild  spot,  escaped  starvation 
Pehind  her  hut  were  a  few  acres  covered  with  wheat  and  rye, 
the  blessed  produce  of  her  own  and  her  childreiPs  industry  ;  anti 
while  walking  with  the  strangers  along  the  crops,  she  took  a 
bundle  ot  ears  between  her  hands,  and  showin<»*  them  to  la'i" 
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All  for  Jesus, 

the  great  love  <>t“  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  wlio  hates  sin,  but  rescues 
the  sinner.  i''ueli  has  been  all  along  the  impelling  motive— 
this  was  the  principle  in  the  liauhe  Hans — “  to  solve  the  probloni 
“  of  winning  the  confidence  of  young  liars  and  thieves  who  dis 
“  trusted  everybody  ;  how  to  make  obedienee  a  pleasure  to 
“young  rascals  who  resolved  to  obey  nobody  ;  to  reconcile  voii 
“  vagabonds  to  an  orderly  and  decent  life,  wlio  ran  about.'tui 
“  '>'1^  <l!>y  into  night,  running  naked  about  the  streets,  diniii 
“  off  potato-skins  and  offal,  with  a  pudding  of  tallow,  such  as 
“  used  for  greasing  shoes,  by  way  of  ait  additiomd  daiiitv 
“  This  jwoblem,”  says  Mr.  Do  Liefde,  “only  faith  inaDiv 
“  Saviour  could  solve.’’  Tt  was  the  same  with  the  Count  a 
der  Keeke,  of  Overdyk,  when,  for  the  ereation  and  sustenance 
of  Ins  noble  .Vsyluin  for  Destitute  and  Neglected  ('Children  at 
l»usselthal,  he  laid  aside  the  lot,  and  descended  from  Iiis  sphere 
of  the  nobleman,  to  sit  down  in  the  dust  at  the  feed  of  the 
Saviour,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  outcast  and  the  Avretched, 
The  spirit  of  the  motto  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  headin" 
of  our  paper  animated  him  in  all ;  till,  after  having  sui)cr  ' 
tended  and  directed  the  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  10  h>  or pliii 
of  society,  the  grey-headed  and  saintly  nobleman  was  calk'd 
liomc.  lo  our  unsentimental  ideas,  there  will  seem  to  he  a 
tinge  of  romance,  and  something  more,  in  the  way  in  which 
he  dedicated  and  set  ajiart  bis  “Asylum  for  Grjdians  and 
(  ill  (Iren  ot  Vagabonds  and  Convicts,”  or,  as  ho  liked  lo  call  it, 
liHhuiijs.Aiixtiilt,  i.r.,  Dedemption  Kstablishment.  Oiir  readers 
willtorgiyc  the  romance  while  they  read  the  beautiful  .story  of  the 
way  111  winch  he  openedjthe  Home  destined  to  such  usefulnos.s 
and  even  lame.  V  c  might  have  done  it  with  a  pair  of  oloouciit 
sernions,  troni  eminent  orators,  and  full  choral  sc'rvice  and  or-an; 
Iml  It  perhaps  may  he  (iiiesfioiicd  whether  the  more  imin  etensive 
nu  t  io(  ,  .K  opted  b\  the  (  omit,  did  not  commend  the  inslitidion 
as  tenderly  to  the  bather,  “  who  clothes  the  lilies  and  fi'c'ds  the 

ra\eiis.  It  was  the  Hlth  of  November,  I81!»,  .says  Jlr.  Ik 
LuMcle 

I, ,  'l'.  'Tii;<'lcs.s  ((uiot,  the  ( 'ount  led  the  Ihrci'  children 

li'ii"'  V'  iV*'  '**  *1  ^''I’-'iralcd  tti(‘ Asvluni  from  liii 

mas..  I  c  hnnscll  earned  the  lantern  that  ilhiniinati;i  their  path. 

I  "hind  fol  owed  ihe  teacher  with  the  I’.ihles  and  hvnin-hooks.  .\l'ter 
111  .  line  the  houselo'eper  carryin-  the  bread  and  Ihe  in-redienis  for 
In  n  irsl  ..upper  .and  lavaklast.  The  children  carried  the 'fuel.  “  lluv 
in  enter.-d  Ihe  ( Irphan-I.onse,^’  ||,e  (.'„„„t  ,.,'lates,  “we  walked  in 

uidnJrT'u-  ‘'Partinents,  simring  hvn.ns,  iiinl 

(low  a?  ,r\  '  (*'  T  l’'"T^'f^i’-  Then  wekiuli 

o  oois  00  ot  llini,  who  had  worked  in  us  to  will,  and  ivsi 
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working  in  us  to  do  also,  ainl  hosoiight  that  tlio  labour  shoubl  result  to 
His  glory,  d'ho  teacher  and  housekeeper  had  exj)erieueeil  the  grace  of’ 
(iod  in  their  own  hearts,  and  put  their  bauds  to  the  work  from  love 
towards  Him.  So  we  could  encourage  ourselves  with  that  word  of 
promise  :  Where  two  or  three  ore  {jothered  fot/efher  in.  JAy  uainCy  there  am 
I  mi  the  midst  oj  them.  ()nc  ot  our  ho3's  also  had  stnuc  exjKU’iencc 
of  the  saving  love  of  (iod.  Jlis  prayerful  tears  mingled  with  ours, 
and  his  groanings  rose  with  ours  to  the  iiOrd.  His  dee]>  emotion  about 
our  undertaking  greatly  strengthened  our  joy  and  faith.  It  (‘uahled  us 
to  catch  an  encouraging  glimpse  of  w’hat  we  might  expect  for  the  future.” 


It  wiis  the  siiiiie  with  Ihistor  Tlieodor  Miediier,  the  tounder 
of  the  Iveforined  rrotestaiit  Sisterhoods  ;  lie  was  not  an  amiable 
man,  he  was  stern  jind  shar|>,  and  by  his  harsh  judgement  he 
woiihl  often  hurt  the  feelings  of  others.  Hut  the  same  simple 
faith  shone  in  all  his  life  and  actions,  as  in  the  character  of 
men  commending  themselves  more  to  the  outer  liuman  alfoc- 
tions.  “  No  orator,  no  ])oet,  no  hel  no  idea  of  making 

himself  comfort tdile,  no  talent  for  sitting  and  enjoying  a  homely 
chat ;  “  never  knew'  wdiat  he  w  as  eating,  save  w  hen  he  got  his 
tavourite  dish  ol  potatoes  with  the  skins.”  J le  never  smoked, 
hecuuso  it  consumed  too  much  time  and  money' ;  wdiile,  on  the 
coiitrarv,  good  Fathei*  Zeller,  of  llenggen,  w  as  as  fond  of  his  ])ipe 
as  any  (i(Tnian.  “  When  1  call  upon  a  man  of  distinction  to  ask 
a  favour  ot  him,”  said  Zeller,  and  1  notice  a  pipe  or  a  cigar-hox 
“  on  the  mantel-])iece,  my'  hopes  rise  tifty'  per  cent,  at  once,  and 
I  am  almost  sure  ot*  success.”  These  were  things  on  the 
(‘xlerior  temperament  of  life,  hut  wdthin  they  had  alike  a  faith 
which  could  stand  the  shock  of  all  assaults.  Christ  w'as  the 
sj)ring,  “  the  lovc^  ol  (Jlirist  (*onstrained,”  and  it  is  very  interi'st- 
iug  to  notice  in  these  volumes  liow’,  in  various  loiiidy'  places, 
inspired  by'  teachers,  sometimes,  most  humhlc  in  life,  hut 
niost  elevated  in  taith,  that  Divine  character  was  given  and  grew. 
Ihus,  Zeller  was  taught  by  a  poor  man,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  w’rite,  a  joiner  of  Zotingen,  hut  in  whom  w'as  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  (h)d,  a  purity  of  heart,  an  amiahlo 
simplicity  of  faith,  and  a  constant  joy  in  ( dirist.  And  it  is  a  most 
I>regnant  remark  our  writer  makes,  w'lien  lu^  says,  that  the 
Iricndshij)  which  sprung  up  between  them;  the  spectacle  so 
ofU'ii  beheld  of  the  unlearned  joiner  in  Zeller’s  study',  engaged 
w  ith  th('  seholar  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  and  prayers,  in  w'hich 
th(‘  unlearned  man  w'as  the  teacher,  and  the  learned  one  the 
pn[)il,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  at  that  time,  “  Zeller  knew  Christ, 
and  loved  His  doctrine,  but  the  carpenter  knew  the  doctrine, 
and  loved  Christ;”  the  discriminating  distinction  is  really 
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4  Ho  wont  into  tlio  fioUl  and  into  the  garden.  Tlie  spade,  the  axe,  tlio 
f  i.rnning-knito,  and  the  garden-rake  now  bocanie  his  constant  coni- 
I  panions.  The  boneticial  eOeet  which  this  occupation,  whUe  iimgoraling 
I, is  system,  also  had  upon  his  mind  scorned  to  him  (piite  miraculous. 
He  felt  as  if  la*  was  drawing  a  world  of  now  and  charming  ideas  out  of 
-  the  soil  he  was  tilling.  Instead  of  being  fenced  in  by  piles  of  dusty 
®  hooks  in  a  close  study,  he  now  found  himself  transjdanted  into  the  wiiie 
*  lofty  temple  of  Nature,  sifrrounded  by  the  lilies  of  the  Held,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  the  simple-hearte<l  rustics,  those  liyiug  books  of  (h)d  which, 
on  one  j'age,  contain  more  of  truth  and  wisdom  than  hundreds  of 
yolumes  written  by  philosophers.  “  I  sj»ent  the  whole  day,”  he  writes, 
“  among  the  labouring  people.  I  became  ac(iuainted  with  their  sutVer- 
ini;s  and  pleasures.  1  learnt  to  sutVer  and  to  rejoice  with  them.  Life 
became  new  to  me  under  a  form  hitherto  unknown.  I  discoyen'd  that 
it  was  jtossible  to  be  hap]»y  without  books  and  philosophy.” 

And  then  at  last  he  eame  to  understand.  Ho  Ra3’s  that  the 
“  Saviour  was  horn  as  a  child,  as  a  poor  child,  that  He  also  should 
“  he  horn  in  me;  so  that  I  may  say,  ‘  H  is  not  1  who  liveth,  but 
“  Christ  in  me  ! '  “  1  understood,''  lie  writes,  “that  Christ’s  way, 

“  ])owcr,  and  glorv,  is  in  poverty.  Since  then,  \  have  acknow- 
“  lodged  and  confessed  that  my  way  also  must  he  that  of  poverty, 
“  that  it  is  best  for  me  to  be  wdth  the  poor.”  And  this  gave  him 
his  character — his  strong  power  of  character — in  dealing  with 
those,  even  rebellious  ones,  who  soTnetimes  seemed  to  turn  all 
his  designs  into  foolishness.  In  his  admirable  establishment — 
only  one  of  his  great  works  of  usetulness — at  Steenbcck,  lor 
Mairdalens.  .Mr.  He  Inefde  tells  us  : — 


'Ihus.  for  iustauee,  si  ])r()ud,  stubborn,  girl,  who,  ])erhaps,  lor  the 
.  icuth  tiiiK*  resolved  to  leave  the  liousi*,  but  uever  bad  carried  out  ber 
!  resolution,  declared  to  him  tluit  now  she  had  irn'voeably  made  up  ber 
I  mind  to  go. 

“  Ho  you  omicmber,”  said  be,  “  hoiv  often  you  have  tobl  me  the  same 
i  story,  standing  where  you  are  now  ?  ” 
i  “‘J  don’t.” 

'  ‘‘  Still  it  might  bo  as  ivell  for  you  to  remember  it  ;  lor  I  do  not  know 

anybody  upon  whom  smdi  an  amount  of  patienee  and  mercy  has  biam 
bestowed  as  upon  you.” 

The  girl  is  sih'ut,  and  so  is  the  minister. 

“  but,  as  you  like,”  he  continued,  aftc'r  a  pause.  “  ^  ou  have  said 
you  are  determined  to  go.  Very  well.  Ho  what  your  heart  impels  you 
to  do.  As  lor  me,  no  sooner  vill  you  have  lelt  the  spot  where  you  an*, 
now  standing  than  I  shall  shake  the  «lust  ofi  my  leet  against  you; 
tor  I  don't  want  to  have  as  mueh  communion  with  you  on  the  great 
day  of  judgn.ent  as  with  the  dust  that  noiv  sticks  to  my  feet.” 

She  went  away,  but  only  into  the  room  where  the  other  girls  were  at 
work.  She  silently  resumed  her  place  among  them, 
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“  How  is  that !  ”  a<k(‘<l  the  holy,  wlio  was  in  .sn]M*rintemlence.  “  Aro 
y(»u  hack  attain  I  ” 

The  minister,”  the  rej>ly  was,  ‘‘ tohl  me  to  act  as  my  heart  w  ished. 
My  heart  now  ttdls  me  to  stay.” 

Some  hours  later  tin*  lady  met  Mr.  llchlring. 

‘‘  What  are  wt*  to  <lo  with  the  girl  !  ”  asked  she. 

‘‘  \(»thing.  Shc!  has  understood  me,”  was  his  short  re|dy. 

Another  instanee  may  show'  how  strictlyilhe  ]»rinei[de  of  liherly  is 
a  IheriMl  to,  and  how  l»(‘n(‘lieially  it  works  njM)n  the  miiuls  of  the  girls. 

A  girl  of  nineteen  was  hrmight  to  the  Asylnm  hy  her  stejdalher. 

“  I  am  snre  she  will  run  :nvav  ”  he  said  to  one  of  the  ladies. 

'riiis  saying  was  the  next  day  reported  to  Mr.  Ileldring. 

**  I  will  know  all  about  it,”  he  said.  So  he  went,  np  to  the  girl. 

*‘  Are  yon  h(*re.  of  ymir  own  accord  ”  asked  he. 

**  I  am.” 


'I'hen  rai>ing  his  voice,  and  luidving 
peated  tin*  (piestion. 

“  Not  yestenlay,"  the  girl  an.>wered  ; 


her  sternly  in  the  face.  In*  r«‘- 
“  hnt  to-day  I  am  here  <d'  my 


own  a«'eord.” 

‘‘  So  yonr  parents  have  per-^nad«*d  yon,  ainl  yon  are  here  against  your 
will.  I  cannot  keej>  yt»n.  It  wonld  he  against  the  rnles  of  our  Hsta- 
ldi>hment.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir.  IVople  told  me  at  Kotti'nlam  tliat  only 
sindi  are  admittv'd  hen*  as  come  of  their  own  accord  ;  tlu'refun*  I  wanted 
i  ►  go  to  this  place  a  year  ago,  hnt  not  this  time.  I  wished  to  stay  with 
my  pari'iits.” 

*•  Very  well.  J  will  not  detain  Viui  ;  yon  may  go/’ 

**  I  shonld  like  to  ^tay  now,  sir.” 

“  Wonhl  yon,  iinh*(*d  .’  Von  must  know'  that  it  is  imj)ossihh^  to  savt* 
ont*  aefainst  oin*/s  own  will.  l>o  von  know  tin*  atjory  <d*  dndas  Iscariot  !  ” 

“  I  ilo,  .sir.” 

••  Why  tlitl  tin*  Lord  .Ions  h*avi*  him  in  the  possi'ssion  of  the  hag, 
notwithstanding  lie  knew'  that  he  was  a  thief  ” 

*•  I  ilon't  know,  .sir.” 

“  I  think  it  wa'^  in  ord«'r  to  giv<'  him  the  opp«>rtnnity  <d’  h*aving  the 
evil  ot  his  own  aetiu'd.  I  will  break  yon  in  the  same  way.  I  leave  it 
entirely  yonr  own  deidsion  t(*  go  or  to  stay  ;  for  yon  can  only  he 
saved  by  submitting  yotir.self  vidnntarily  to  onr  diseii)line.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

**  So  yon  wish  t(*  .stay  with  ns  !  ” 

**  I  «h*,  .sir.” 


“  .\nd  an*  yon  willing  to  obey  n.s  in  everything  wo  shall  require  of 
Non  ” 

“  I  will,  .sir.” 

••  I  cann(*t  yet  accej»t  y<»nr  answer.  1  will  giv(*  yon  a  eoiqde  of  days 
to  think  over  the  matter.  .M«*anwhile,  we  .shall  |»nt  yon  to  the  test. 
<  Mdy  \on  nnist  promise  me  not  to  run  away  in  secret.  Whenever  yon 
want  t«.>  go  1  shall  give  yon  money  lor  vonr  jonrnev.” 
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Slio  stood  the  test  perfectly.  81io  remained  in  tlie  house,  till  as  an 
orderly  niemher  she  could  he  restored  to  society. 

Throuj^hoiit,  it  is  the  same  principle — A/l /or  Jesns^  “whetlier 
“  wo  bo  beside  ourselves,  or  wbetber  we  bo  sober  ;  that  the 
“  life  of  desiis  may  be  manifested.^’  And  the  proof  seems  to  sbine 
in  every  story  in  the  volumes,  tlirougb  every  variety  of  labour 
and  of  character,  in  distant  solitary  wildernesses,  in  crowded 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  always  the  same,  a  Divine  success  seems 
to  attend  all,  because  each  individual  worker  is  able  to  lose  the 
sense  ol*  self  in  the  desire,  that  A//  rndtj  hr /‘or  / 

And  nothin"  is  more  encouragiu"  than  to  notice  bow  the 
succc’ediiig  generations  of  useful  labour  rise.  Jfow  one  holy 
and  self-denying  effort  gives  birth  to  anolber.  These  labourers 
mostly  thought  of  some  comparatively  small  circle  of  work,  and, 
hv-aiid-hv,  they  find  themselves  the  ccntie  of  an  immense 
variety  of  hallowed  labours,  h'ew  of  our  readers  have  not  lu'ard 
of  3Ir.  Dost,  and  his  illustrious  net-work. of  Divine,  and  intcdli- 
"(‘id,  and  successful  work  at  Daforce,  in  the  Department  of 
Dordoirne  in  J^'rance.  How  blessed  to  have  lived  at  all  for  such 
results,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  whole  region,  to  create  good 
thoroughfares,  where  formerly  were  only  bad  roads  ;  respecdable 
houses  where  stood  only  miserable  sheds,  scarcely  fit  for  human 
beings ;  giving  a  new  prosperity  to  the  whole  place,  by  the 
establishment  othi^  F(nni//r  Fiynifjrlh/ftCyimd  its  kindred  institu¬ 
tions  !  As  the  driver  of  the  rude  carriage  said  to  Air.  De  Jdefde, 
“  .///,  eV.s/'  7tii  ho}(  JianDtiOy  M()r><irnr-  J>oxf — on  frr.s  hon  /ionnnrF 
This  great  man  first  designs  good  to  girls — imbecile  iind  incurable 
girls.  A  ])oor  crippled  boy,  to  whom  admission  into  the  Kstah- 
lishnu'ut  was  iiecessai’ily  refused,  said  “  Is  Air.  Host  of  o])inion 
“  that  a  boy  does  not  deserve  as  much  compassion  as  a  girli^”  And 
so  the  matter  Ix'gan  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  good  man’s  heart 
Iik('  a  burden  ;  it  went  to  bed  with  him  in  the  evening,  it  dis- 
tiirlu'd  his  sleep;  in  the  morning,  he  heard  an  inward  voice  cry¬ 
ing  within  him,  As  indirist,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
“so  it  is  in  misery.”  “True,”  said  another  voice,  less  tender 
nut  more  chmiorous,  “but  whei’c  is  the  money  to  (!ome  from  ?  ” 
And  thus,  at  last,  rose  his  Establishment  called  Si/oc.  AT't  again 
came  parents  to  him  with  epileptic  children.  De  could  only  say, 
“  I  have  no  establishment  for  such  patients.”  Ihit,  as  they  went 
away  from  his  door,  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry  like  that  of  the 
l>oor  father  in  the  Gospel:  “  I  brought  him  to  Thy  disciples,  and 
“  they  could  not,  cure  him  ;  ”  and  thus  arose  his  institution  called 
Fhrnrzrr.  At  last  he  had  created  his  five  Establishments  :  Ln 
Faniillc  Evanffrliquc,  for  orphan  girls ;  destitute  girls  need- 
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inp  a  puardian,  exposed  to  danger  ;  and  girls  of  scattered  Pro- 
testant  families  :  for  girls  intirin,  incurable,  or  blind  ; 

idiots,  or  lunatics:  Mmezer,  for  epileptic  girls:  Silor,  for 
orphan  or  poor  boys,  intinn ;  incurable  y  blind,  or  idiots,  and  hefhef 
for  epileptic  boys.  1  he  designs  and  plans  of  benevolence  still 
go  on.  Siior  IS  destined  to  be  an  agricultural  colonv ,  vv  lierc 
Those  invalids,  vvliose  intirniities  do  not  prevent  them,  will  find 
wliolesome  and  usetiil  labour  !|  and,  as  far  as  possible,  those  coin- 
pelh'd  to  stay  at  liome,  hi'  kept  busy  with  a  little  handivv'ork — 
knitting,  matting  chairs,  and  making  mats,  c'cc.,  Sic.  : — 

“ 'riu'  true  ]daet*,’’  Mr.  I*ost  writes,  “for  an  hospital  fi*r  serolula,  lor 
eouMiiiiption,  for  ineural>lt*  diseases,  is  not  in  a  town,  hut  in  the  country  ; 
\^l^er^‘  tlie  invalids  may  oeeu})y  tliemselvt*s  in  the  fields,  in  the  garden; 
nheri‘  tliev  niav  go  into  tlie  stahh‘  and  set*  tin*  cattle;  whcic,  in  a  word, 
thfV  are  placet!  within  sight  <»f  the  works  ut  creation,  which  an*  s(» 
a«lapted  tt*  raise  th»*ir  tlmughts  towards  Clod,  who  is  lovt*  even  wht'u  IUn 
hand  prt‘^^es  heavily  upon  them.” 

All  work  multi  pi  ii's  itself;  whih'  greedy  monopoly  labours 
hard  to  tibtaiii  tin*  whtde  of  every  kind  of  trade  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood,  while  it  adds  estate  to  estate,  and  farm  to  farm,  aud  field 
to  lit'ld,  or  tradt*  to  ti'ade,  the  Divine  instinct  of  doing  good  has 
lilt*  same  tendenevtt)  a  Divine  mono])t)lv  of  thtj  ways  and  means 
t>l*  ust*l‘ulness.  It  is  the  same  with  I’asttir  ] leldring.  Sfecuheok 
reveals  a  want  which  can  tmlv  be  met  bv  the  establishment  of 
Kittui,  anti  this  again  leads  tt)  the  establishment  of 
anotln'r,  ealled  Ilrthcl.  A\’liat  a  varietv'  of  labour,  what  a  sue- 
et*ssit»n  td‘  gent*ratit)ns  t)f  blt*ssetl  elftirt  we  have,  both  in  the  liiH'ltr 
llitfi'i.  anti  in  luiisrrsirrrffi.  in  I>iissrlf/i((/y  and  S(finfc  /by,  in  tin* 
Dt*])artmt*nt  tif  the  (Jironde,  beneath  the  labours  of  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Martin!  Alst),  tin*  itleas  of  usefulness  jierpetiiate  thoni- 
st*lvt*s,  ])rt>pagatt*  in  other  minds,  take  new  forms  and  1‘eatures 
of  love,  but  are  the  same  idea  with  a  difference.  AVho  can  tell 
all  tin*  intluence,  t*ven  terminating  unconsciouslv,  of  a  man  like 
Zeller ‘r  Zt‘ller  inspiretl  Ferdinand  Fingath),  the  noble  haber- 
tlasher  tif  Lahr,  to  create  the  great  orphan  asylum  of  Dinglingen, 
nt'ar  the  llhine;  anti  it  is  calculated,  that  at  least  ftirtv  of  the 
Swiss  and  (u*rman  eharitable  institutions  owe  their  origin  to  the 
all  but  irrt'sistible  impulse  t>f  hfs  elt>tpience  at  his  great  annual 
nu'elings,  which  tlrt*w  the  friends  and  followers  of  Christ  from  the 
whole  surrountling  neighbourhtitid  for  twenty'  or  fiftv miles.  Thus, 
l‘astor  Flietlner,  at  luiisersHrrthy  created,  in  fact,  the  institution; 
not  his,  and  not  his  own  field  of  labour,  that  of  the  deacons  of 
Engelbert  at  Duisburg.  And  thus  it  is  true  of  good,  and  of  bless¬ 
ing,  as  of  error  and  evil,  ‘‘  The  waters  which  to-day^  spring  up 
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“  in  the  mountains  of  the  llartz  and  the  Black  Forest,  to-morrow 
“  are  sure  to  wash  the  walls  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht/’ 

'riiese  volumes  are  charmingly  lightened  by  what  may  even 
bt‘  called  the  very  romance  of  usefulness.  There  are  stories 
which,  if  not  belonging  to  the  wild,  do  assuredly  belong  to  the 
wonderful.  They  are  illustrations  of  the  great  things  faith  can  see, 
and  dare,  and  do.  W  hen  ^1.  Vermeil  determined  on  commencing 
his  Baris  Deaconess  Institution,  and  the  wonder  was  expressed 
where  all  the  money  was  to  come  from,  he  thought,  or  said, 
“In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,”  he  had  no  silver 
and  gold,  but  he  knew  One  who  had,  and  in  that  One  he 
trusted.  AVhat  a  marvellous  story  is  that  of  ^Ir.  Dost! — 
triumph  not  only  over  the  obstinacy  of  medical  men,  but  the 
impervious  and  tremendously  impossible  malignancy  of  idiotcy. 
Mr.  J)o  Liefde  shall  tell  that  story  himself: — 

ll  was  in  1854.  A  nirl,  who  was  a  pcrli'et  idiot,  stood  one  ilay  in 
Mr.  Host's  lol)l)y.  d'lie  aspect  of  the  liiileous-lookini^  littK*  creature  was 
so  sickening,  that  Mr.  liost  eonld  not  possibly  permit  lu‘r  to  he  taken 
into  the  l']stal>lishment ;  hut  still  less  eindd  In*  s(‘nd  her  away,  li'ever 
then*  was  a  snhjeet  lor  eom})assionate,  saving  lovt*,  it  was  lieri*.  77/c 
litnirr  of  pntf/cr  mul  the  jtcrscrrjumcc  of  (‘Itoriiii  e(»nld  now  he  put  to  the 
trst.  Mr.  r.ost  resolvi'd  to  kt'ep  the*  girl  in  his  own  lionst*.  The  dodors 
(lerldval  it  perfect  fid  I ji.  lie  hud  better  trij  tit  tntin  n  nutufep  or  it  itvij. 
Ill*  suggested  the  ('stahlishmi*nt  of  an  Asylum  lor  such  erealnn's,  hut 
liis  proposal  was  listeiie»l  to  as  if  it  was  tor  a  draw  ing-seh(»ol  lor  hlind 
jtcojde.  So  In*  was  left  alone  willi  the  miserahle  giil.  W’ith  that 
pi'rtinacions  decisiveness  which  is  oin*  of  the  proiniju'iit  foatures  in  his 
character,  lie  set  about  trying  to  strike  a  lew  sj»arks  of  int(‘lleet  out  of 
this  hard  llint.  Durimf  three  ittonths  he  felt  ns  if  ilenlimj  irith  n  brute 
([f  the  loicest  sjteeies.  All  his  elforts,  umvearied  and  varied  as  they  wen*, 
proved  a  total  failure.  Still  he  continiicil  prni/itttf  mnl  lidnmriinp  liojdng 
against  hope.  Oin*  evening  at  worship,  w  hile  the  hymn  was  being  sung, 
he  heard  nn  orticidnte  and  hannoniinis  tone  ]»roce(*d  from  the  brutishly- 
shaped  mouth.  The  child  evidently  tried  to  put  its  voici*  in  accord  with 
the  sounds  which  it  was  hearing.  This  was  a  (iladilenini/  rat/  of  Hfjht. 
Xow,  Mr.  Host  is  a  musician,  and  an  exeelh*nt  p(*rfonner  on  tin*  piano, 
tin  discovering  that  the  mind  of  the  child  could  be  b(?st  approacln*d 
through  the  medium  of  music,  he  at  once  applied  his  talent  to  the 
btMielit  of  his  unhajipy  jnipil.  Under  the  softening  and  cheering  in- 
Ihience  of  sound  it  was  most  aOecting  to  see  h^W'  gradually,  lirst  witli 
painlul  struggles,  then  with  growing  ease,  the  inmd  itfthe  child  emenjed 
from  the  dark  deep  in  V'hich  it  had  been,  ronfinnl.  Hy  little  and  little 
the  idiot  succeeded  in  uttering  articulate  sounds,  then  in  uniting  them 
into  syllables,  and  linally  into  words.  At  the  same  time  her  liealth 
improved  visibly,  licr  nervous  system  became  h‘ss  irritable,  her  face 
assumcil  more  and  more  a  rational  exiiression.  She  began  to  show'  joy 
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instniction  :  to  leave  his  henetaetor  would  l)e  only  to  g^o  back  to 
liis  old  iniserv.  Mr.  Most  sent  the  letter  to  the  tcoh'  uorinafe 
j.rofi'-'^tante  at  Paris  ;  very  shortly,  llartitu*  was  atlinitted 
to  the  training-school  at  (  ourbc*voye.  At  tlu'  close  ot‘ 
two  vears  and  a-halt*  he  presented  hiniselt*  lor  examination 
to  obtain  his  license.  There  were  sixty-live  other  aspirants  to 
be  examined  along  with  him.  lie  stood  at  the  top  ot‘  the  list. 
The  joy  and  glad  surprise  with  which  now  he  was  rLHanviHl  at 
Lal’orce  may  be  conceivtHl.  “  lie  had  departed  Tor  a  season  to  be 
“  received  lor  ever,  not  now  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  brother  Ih'- 
“  loved  specially  to  me,  both  in  the  llesh  and  the  Lord.''  lie 
was  at  once  appointed  teacher  oi‘  a  newly-built  school  in  7." 
Fonilh^  FA'iUKjelique.  Soon  after,  he  married  one  of  the  pu])ils 
of  Mr.  Host's  Lstablishment.  He  found  out  his  old  father,  and 
took  him  home,  to  end  his  life  in  peace  under  the  care  of  tilial 
love.  Thirteen  years  have  gone  l)y  since  he  took  charge  of  the 
school,  and  he  is  still  the  highly-respected  teacher  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  boys  of  Laforce. 

‘•Mr.  I'arlior,”  a  Laforce  fricinl  wrote  to  me  on  the  19th  of  Ajn'll, 
1S65,  “has  from  twenty  to  twenty-live  |tu|>ils,  whom  he  instructs  very 
well.  He  is  a  very  pious  man.  He  has  two  sons,  om*  of  ten  and  one  of 
twelve.  Owing  to  his  former  malady  he  is  still  weak  in  his  hack  aiul 
liiuhs  so  that  ]h‘  <*an  onlv  walk  with  irrcat  ditlicultv.  Vet  he  does  his 
work  most  excellently.  He  is  very  hapi>y,  and  esteemed  and  loved  hy 
evervhoilv.*’ 


Here  is  a  wonderful  storv  ofa  wintrv  nig-ht's  walk.  These 
are  the  romances  t)f  benevolences,  romantic,  yet  true  ;  the  story 
of  old  dacob  AVurtz,  the  joiner,  and  how  In'  was  the  great  helpt  r 
of  tin'  school  and  asylum  of  Neuhof,  is  another  of  these  instances; 
hut  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  wild  drcamine.ss  of  Fingado,  w  ho 
rcluscd  to  accept  the  will  of  the  old  postmaster,  with  its  rich 
legacy  and  disposal  of  between  and  florins,  de¬ 

clining  the  legacy,  even  although  his  institution  was  SOtKi 
florins  in  debt  ‘r' — partly  because,  apparently,  he  had  .some  mis¬ 
givings  about  the  way  in  which  the  money  had  been  made,  but 
j)rmcipally,  lest  it  should  bt'ccme  a  snare ;  feeling  sure,  as  In* 
said,  that  the  postmaster's  legacy  would  fill  their  house  with 
dead  gods,  and  turn  out  the  living  Une.  So,  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  will,  the  (  ommittee  tendered  its  renunciation 
of  it  to  the  Government ;  and,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  w  ill,  we 
are  glad  to  know  the  Grand  Duke  disposed  of  it  in  favour  of  the 
tX)or  of  Lahr.  AVe  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  stroke  as  this, 
iicemed  to  many,  the  sheerest  madness.  Certainly,  in  most  of 
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our  Knclisb  institutes  and  societies,  it  cannot  be  saiU  “  we  walk 
bv  faitb  ”  And  we  may  admit,  that  while  we  cannot  reason 
w-itb  a  sublime  conviction  like  that  of  Fingado’s,  bis  determina¬ 
tion  is  oneii  to  eritieisni  in  tbe  course  it  took. 

Can  we  approve  all  tbe  etlorts,  tbe  stories  ot  wbicli  are  told  in 
t  bese  volumes  >  Wb  V  should  we  say  whet  her  wc  di.  or  do  not 
Who  are  we  too,  who  presume  to  “judge  anot  her  man  s  servant. 

Ot'  all  these  noble  witnesses  it  may  be  said,  they  have  proved 
thi'iiiselves — they  have  proved  their  own  work;  in  a  ^^olld 
where  evil  is  so  abounding,  assuming  so  many  Ibrms,  it  must 
often  be  that  the  designs  of  goodness  partake  ot  tlie  Irailtv  ot 
the  human  vehiele.  Error  in  sight,  error  in  method,  and  in 
form  ;  and  Protestantism  has  a  sad  and  alarming  disposition  to 
stand  bv  the  abstract  in  principle,  and  to  retuse  to  work  at  all, 
unless  it  can  work  upon  a  hard,  ideal  plan  ;  hence,  hen  .  . 
Vermeil  started  his  Deaconess  Institution,  he  sulfcrcd  severely 
from  the  bitter  invectives  of  ('oquerel : 

lie  tried  to  jirove  from  the  Sliitutes  of  the  Iii>titution  that  itsuNoured 
strongly  of  Komani>m.  ( )ne  of  the  articles  stated  that  “  tlu‘ supreme 
anthi>rity  ^vas  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  SuperintfMiding  Sister,  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  see  ihat  rules  were  observed,  and  that  to  her  ohcdicncc 
was  due.”  *“  Nhiw,”  said  M.  CViipierel  iu  a  jmhlic  letter,  “  this  is  the 
primary  article  of  all  monastic  foundations ;  this  is  pure  Homam.sm. 
I’liaritv  thus  contrived  is  not  charity,  hut  servitude,  and  all  tin*  luoie 
hecaus*e  a  ileacoin'ss  cannot  ipiit  tin*  institution  except  after  a  notice  of 
six  months.  'I'hese  are  not  tiospel  principles,  for  the  (Jospcl  ot  desus 
t’hrist  is  perfirt  lihrrtff  (dames  i.  25),*’  I'i.c. 

Another  article  stat(‘<l  lliat  the  deaconesses  made  no  ro/rs,  hut  only 
to«.k  tnipnpmtiitA.  **  but,”  M.  Doipiercl  argued,  “let  us  avoid  here  all 
illusion  (d’ wonls.  If  thest'  religious  engagements  hind,  then  they  are 
vows,  ami  religious  vows  are  an  importation  into  Dhristiaiiity  from 
Paganism  or  .ludaism.  Our  fathers  aholished  them,  v^i'c.  Oalviu  says 
that  true  disciples  <night  not  to  have  tlndr  conscience  bouiul.  On  this 
point  I  am  a  C’alvinist,”  Ac. 

Pity  that  M.  CVupicrcl  is  not  ti Calvinist  on  some  other  matters 
also  ;  but  to  all  this,  which  is  the  mere  nonsense  of  a  hard,  cold, 
unsympathetic  Rationalist,  Vermeil  replied  well,  that  there 
w<'rc  two  kinds  of  obedience, — the  monastic  and  the  evangelical. 


“  No  douht.”  he  said,  “  wt'  require  ohedienct'.  but  where  is  it  not 
required  .*  When  can  it  he  ilispen.-eil  with  /  Without  obedience  there 
<-an  Ik*  no  Mibordinalion.  Ihen  what  becomes  of  the  family,  ot  society, 
of  the  Church  !  No  association,  no  organisation,  no  combined  work  is 
anv  longer  p<»ssible;  everything  is  broken  up  and  crumbles  away  .  .  .  • 
Vt>u  also  allege  that  the  ('ngag<*nients  taken  hy  tin*  (h'aconesses  are 
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aiitichrlstiau  vows.  But  tlio  ilillerenco  is  iiiiiiieiise  botwocu  tlio  vow  and 
the  engagement.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  simjdy  like  that  vhieh  lakes 
|»lace  in  ordinary  life,  as  in  the  case  of  servants,  teachers,  appreiitiia'-', 

. They  are  taken  freely,  not  as  before  God  or  in  Ills  name, 

hut  simply  with  regard  to  an  administration  which  receives  the  deacon¬ 
esses  on  their  own  application,  instructs  them  during  eightct'n  months 
at  least,”  dc. 

And  wo  aro  glad  that  a  lucasiiro  of  success  has  attoinh'd  tin' 
good  design,  although,  as  our  author  says,  “  to  try  to  ada})!  a 
“  religious  Sisterhood  to  a  Calviiiistic  population,  is  like  trying  to 
^‘adjust  a  scpuire  cover  to  a  round  vessel.  You  may  bend  it  and 
“twist  it,  hut  it  will  never  tit  well ;  and  for  the  sole  and  simple 
“reason  that  it  is  a  Sisterhood.” 

Into  the  discussion  of  the  (piestioii  of  Sisterhoods  or  Dt'aeon- 
esses,  especially  in  relation  to  the  celebrated  Sisterhoods  oi* 
Kaiserswerth,  ^Ir.  J)e  Liefde  enters  at  some  length;  it  is  time, 
and  it  is  wonderful  and  painful,  as  true,  that  the  Reformers,  and 
Protestantism  in  general,  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  tlu'  im¬ 
portance  of  female  agency  in  the  Church,  but  with  it  may  be 
some  points  of  discipline  open  to  exception  and  remark.  Tlu* 
Pastor  Fliedner  has  called  into  existence  a  noble  and  lU'cessary 
band,  one  in  Christ,  working  with  one  heart  and  soul,  doing  <uie 
work,  living  for  one  object,  on  the  banks  of  thp  Rhine,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  institution,  or  something' 
like  it,  seems  to  be  much  needed,  as  a  good  clergyman  on  tlu? 
banks  of  the  Odor,  wrote  to  PTiedner,  amidst  the  (losolations  of 
the  plague  or  cholera :  “We  want  able  nurses.  ir  ave  you  no 
“nurses  who,  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  poor 
“  homeless,  sick  brethren,  are  willing  to  come  to  us  ?  ddie  Sisters 
“ot  Mercy  ot  the  Romish  Cliurch  would  certainly,  if  ap})li('d  to. 

“  have  been  here  long  since;  and  if  our  Church  is  not  able  to  si'iid 
“  help,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  apply  to  them.”  Another  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Kaiserswerth  Sisterhoods  has  arisen,  not  oidy  from 
the  name,  and  from  its  apparently  monastic  character  ;  still  moiv 
objectioiial  to  some,  has  been  the  peculiar  dress  or  uniform, 
bpoii  which  our  author  remarks  : — 

^  And  again  take  the  (piestioii  of  dress.  The  Kaiserswerth  deaeoiuv-^ 
IS  e\ery\vhere  recognisable  by  her  blue  gown,  white  collar,  and  wliik* 
^ap-  Ihis  form  of  hal>it  is  not  oj)tional,  but  prescribed  by  tlui  rules  «>t‘ 
tie  establishment.  To  those  Protestants  who  believe  that  Christianil  \ . 
^'^n  "hen  interpreted  in  its  true  evangelical  and  spiritual  meaning, 
a<  nuts  ()f  such  things  as  symbols,  tin*  Kaisc'rswcrth  dt'aconoss’  nnifono 
jannot  be  at  all  objectionable.  l)r.  Plie<lncr  was  fond  of  .symbols,  tliongb 
'<  lid  not  go  .so  lar  as  the  late  King  of  J*russia,  who  wished  that  tin* 
nuiucAav. — \ol.  x.  i 
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All  for  Jr.ws. 


tiiioulil  wear  a  cross  im  their  hroasts.  Ihit  to  r>tlicr  Proto^:- 
taiils  the  unlforiii  the  Kaiserswertli  <leaeoih\ss»*s  seems  t«>  hetray  u 
Icaiiiiitr  towanls  uioua^tieism  ;  amt  so  also  tines  tin*  rule  that,  tliey  must 
remain  unmarried  so  Iniiij  as  they  eontinne  in  the  service  ot  tli(‘  society. 
Still,  restanhlance,  tn  thi*  Unman  Catholic  ortlers  in  tuitward  things  tines 
nnt  necessarily  iuehitle  unity  t.f  prineiph*.  The  adai^o*  htu-ti  may  he 
a}i|)lit‘ahlt*  :  1  hio  fnciimt  iilein^  })(tu  /(((‘tunf  /tlcii).  Iloth  Pi’cttestaiits 

and  lutinan  Catholics  in  lOn^land  havi‘ organs  in  iht'ir  churches,  hut  \w 
tadightened  Scotch  Preshylerian,  though  ever  so  averse  to  organs  in 
pultlie  worship,  will  aver  that  in  h(*th  cases  the  ttrgan  is  an  expressimi 
of  the  same  feeling.  It  is  tpiitc  certain  that  with  l)r.  J' liediier,  how¬ 
ever,  the  deaconess’  uniform  was  mori‘,  a  matter  ol  expeilieiicy  than  of 
symholism.  Thi.s  is  proved  hy  the  fact,  among  others,  that  he  never 
in>i>tetl  u)*on  the  Onishurg  deacons  wearing  a  spirial  drc'ss,  though  lie 
was  t ht‘ ftuuuler  of  their  cstahlishment,  and  eoutimu'd  for  ten  years  to 
he  its  presitlent. 

Cress  forms  a  much  more  essential  jiart  of  lln^  lii’e  oi  a  woman  tluui 
of  a  man.  'I'here  is  much  truth  iii  the  jiroverh,  ‘‘  Dress  mahos  the 
man;”  hut  there  is  more  when  we  say,  “Dress  makes  the  woman.” 
What  an  ama/.ing  change  a  woman  can  make  in  her  wlmle  a[>j)earancc 
and  in  the  im}»rcssion  which  she  makes  upon  others, — in  what  strangers 
suppose  licr  to  he,  and  friends  expect  her  to  hceume, — hy  merely  sewing 
a  hright-coloiireil  }>ieee  of  lace  on  her  honnet,  or  hy  cutting  an  inch  olV 
the  hotly  of  her  gown  !  'fhe  same  person  wlio  yesterday  passed  along 
unntuicetl,  may  lt»-ilay,  merely  through  a  hit  of  rihhon,  become  the  suh- 
ject  t>f  the  town  gossip;  and  the  ohject  of  respectful  veneration  may, 
hy  means  of  a  change  in  Jier  dress,  become  tin'  object  of  ridicule.  Now 
the  deaconesses,  Inwvever  sincere  tht'ir  love  to  CTrist,  and  fur  everything 
houc'^t,  jiure,  ainl  lovely,  are,  ainl  will  nanain,  human  beings,  partakers 
ol  ilesh  ainl  blood,  and  capable  of  committing  serious  mistakes  in  matters 
ot  ta^te  ainl  fashion,  if  left  free  in  the  choice  <d’ their  dross.  ^lorcover, 
as  st»nie  t.>f  them  come  from  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  others  from 
tin*  higher,  and  as  the  Ibrnier  may  sometimes  excel  the  latter  in  talent 
and  ability,  a  source  of  endless  jealousy  would  spring  up  from  the  lower 
putting  the  higluT  in  the  shade  by  the  superiority  of  her  tlress.  To 
get  rid  <»f  all  such  inconveniences,  certainly  nothing  could  be  better  than 
tin*  prescription  of  a  unitorm  which,  while  etVacing  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinctiiui  arising  trom  birth  or  education,  at  the  same  time  commaiKls 
approbation  by  its  simplicity,  and  res[)ect  by  its  dignity. 
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And  so  it  is  the  tact,  that  the  weak  man  at  Kaiserswertli 
assisted,  by’  a  lew*  Irioinls,  ruled  this  whole  sy’steni  'with  one 
r(H)t  oil  the  shore  of  the  Haltie,  and  one  on  the  hanks  of  tke 
.Ionian — a  systeiii,  not  a  elunisy  machine  of  dead  oilicialisin,  hut 
each  uieinher  a  Miedner  in  her  own  sphere,  needing  no  control 
to  .stvun*  honesty'  ot  purpose'  or  ju’ineiple. 

e  must  now  close  this  nsufuc  ol  a  most  important,  iiitcrest*- 


y|  Liviiif/  ludfJi  WitutciL  IK> 

in«r,  ;ni(l  truly  doliolitful  work.  Wo  trust  it  will  bo  most 
1‘xmnsivoly  road,  aiul  that  ils  spirit, — ardout,  oiitorprisiiii^^  loV(\ 
—will  broatlio  iiis[)ii‘aliou  into  tlio  hearts  oi*  many  tliousands  ol* 
roadois.  AV^o  need  to  bo  awakoned  ;  it  is  true,  as  is  said,  that  tlicso 
vc'capilulatioiis  olti'ii  (‘xhibil,  not  only  a  lioly  and  a.  saviiii;-,  but, 
vorv  tr(M|iu*n(ly,  a//r//v/  loV(‘, — such  isol’lon  llui  love  ol‘(.’hrist.;  but 
overy  t>ai^(i  rc'cilos  how  <lillicull ii'S,  alike'  ol  lu'art  and  (h'bt,  we'ro 
oveacoiuo.  It  is  a  t ruly  a[)oslolic  book,  and  like  that  oe'h'bratod 
lilllo  book  <»i*(k)tton  Matlu'rks,  “  Tho  Way  tododood  itopi'iis 
up  many  a  sugg(\stioii  to  sol'tou  ii  liard  and  oaroloss  naturo,  and 
to  give  discipline  and  inot  liod  to  a  sympatliotie*.  one.  Surely,  ou 
luauv  natures  in  our  midst,  it  must  operate  like  a  charm.  W(^ 
l)ousl  ot*  our  bonevolonco ;  oompan'd  with  our  prodigious  and 
e'uorinous  wealth  rolling  along  those  wastes  ol*  misery  like  a  very 
torrent  ol*  i'actolus,  wliat  are  all  our  givings  What  do  our 
richest  men  give  alter  all  ?  l>ut,  above  all,  what  do  they  ?  Vol¬ 
umes  like  these  eondiud  us  larther ;  here  are  not  the  ollbrings 
ol’  ehecpics,  but  ol*  /tecs ;  the  mystical  liallucination  ol  a  living 
Saviour — of  Jlis  loving  presence  and  power,  was  wrought  into^ 
the  verv  texture  of  all  tlieir  aspirations.  Jesus  was  the  soul  ol 
all  this  enterprise — faith  in  (dirist ;  then,  what  must  be  the 
worth  of  human  lives  and  souls  ‘f  Tliey  are  measured  by  the  love  ol 
“  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  J  Limself  for  us.^^  “All  for  .lesus ; 
this  ])roduced  aims  far  higlier  than  dreams  and  endeavours  about, 
moral  improvement.  The  Society  for  Moral  Improvement  ol 
Prisoners  otiered  to  ])ay  i^istor  lleldring  if  ho  would  take  four 
girls,  under  the  condition  that  he  should  train  them  ni  l/trir 
spin'/.  “ISever!  I  said.  We  may  co-operate  with  themiiionh'r 
“  to  alforda  refuge  to  the  released  prisoners  and  to  ])rovide  tlu'iii 
“with  labour,  but  we  cannot  take  <jne  step  together  in  the  way 
“offaith.^’ 

Tlu'y  s])oak  of  moral  im])rovoment ;  wo  say,  you  are  dead  in  your 
tres|»;tss('s  uud  sius.  dhey  want  to  saiictil’y  the  old  man  ;  \\i'  want,  to 
tTucify  liini.  They  aim  at  tln^  renewing  of  man  in  his  own  pow«r ;  we 
in  llie  power  of  tin?  cross.  Tiny  say,  reg(‘in*ration  is  not  necessary  ; 
onr  motto  is,  without  regeneration  no  life.!  We  re(|nire  laith  and  say, 
unheliel  is  sin,  IIk*  only  sin.  A  on  do  not  know  that  saying,  ‘  \\  ithout 
M'‘  you  can  do  nothing.’  If  you  knew  it,  you  would  give  another  nann^ 
to  your  Society.  Ah)U  would  then  call  it.  ‘  Society  tor  the  lh‘seue  ot 
iiinnortal  Souls  of  I  Prisoners  through  tiie,  lllood  ot  Clu'ist,  tln^  only 
Mediator  hetween  (ohI  and  Men.’” 


It  is  “all  for  d(sus”  throughout. ;  this  was  and  is  the  motive 
}>owcr.  We  are  <piite  aware  tluvt  many  of  utir  I’ciulcrs  will  be 


li  t  AlfoviVs  Poems, 

disposed  to  charge  upon  us  a  fanaticism  of  expression  ourselves; 
but  it  may  most  triumpliantly  be  said, — Look  at  these  victoriesi 
arbiev(‘d  without  the  ho])e  of  any  earthly  reeompense,  in  spite 
of  all  th(‘ dictates  of  worhlly  prudence. — Let  nationalism  of  any 
kind  attest  its  victories  in  tliis  way.  And  are  we  not  j^uidoll 
by  such  instances  to  the  conception  of  the  only  means  by  wliicli 
soci(*tv,  in  our  midst,  can  hope  to  be  improved,  and  its  sorrows 
alb‘viat(‘d  ?  but,  them  it  is  vain  to  talk,  for  these  triuniphs  are 
achicv('d  bv  no  principles  of  moral  strato<?y  ;  they  spring  Iroiii 
instincts  witliin,  and  gradually,  by  assimilation  with  Divine 
i  lit  (‘lit  ions,  they  work  outwards,  enlarc^in^  circumference  anil 
splieiv,  and  m’akinjj;  the  diiiieulties  which  threatened  to  over¬ 
come  tlie  very  ‘gymnasia  of  its  higher  and  more  healthlul  elfort. 


IL 


ALFOLD'S  rOLMS.* 

\VK  liave  heen  too  long  delaying  our  notice  of  this  new, 
licautiful  and  handy  little  pocket  edition,  in  which  are 
pi  t  servi'd  a  suiliciiuicy  of  the  grace  and  readableness  of  type, 
with  coiupri'lu'nsiveness,  for  what  may  thus  very  suitably  be¬ 
come  to  nu'ditalive  minds,  a  most  delightful  companion,  ii»r 
such  spirits  as  in  pedestrian  excursions  through  our  English 
Woods  and  vales,  churchyards  and  ruins,  like  to  avail  themselves 
ol  tlu'  ministrations  of  a  gi'iiial  and  yet  contemplative  instructor. 
Exactly  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since  we  tirst  made  the  ac- 
(piaintauci' of  most  of  the  poems  in  this  volume,  especially  of 
that  which  is  still,  we  think,  as  it  was  then  the  chief  gem, 
I  In  Scltihtl  of  tin'  Han't.  The  reception  of  the  volume  in  IS'kl 
was  so  ilattering,  that  ^Ir.  Alford  would  have  been  pistitiiMl  in 
devoting  much  more  attention  than  he  has  done  to  the  task  of 
rliyme.  “Surly  ('hristopher  ”  gave  to  The  School  (tf  the  licnrf, 
a  lar  mori‘  Iriendly  gret'tiiig  tlian  he  gave  to  ^Ir.  Alford’s  frieml 
and  tcllow-student,  to  whom  he  now  dedicates  this  volume,  “In 


’lh<  Tm  fiad  Wiolii  iT Uainf  Atfunf  Dean  of  Cnnterhuvi^.  Fourth 
IMitinii.  (’Miitainiag  luaay  pieces  lem  first  collected.  *  Alexaii'ler 
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“  memory  of  tho  time  when  w’e  w’roughi  together  in  the  ‘  Knglisli 
“  Club  ^  at  Cambridge/'  Alfred  Tennyson ;  and  sundry  other 
critics  who  received  our  Laureate  very  /fully,  extended  a 
warm  and  hearty  hand  to  the  young  clergyman. 

He  gave  a  hint  also  in  that  volume  of  a  future  work, — 

To  be  by  patient  labour  wrought, 

In  nmnly  years. 

And  it  was  not  unnaturally  supposed  that  a  volume  at  once  of 
60  much  promise,  and  marked  by  the  cpiiet  grace  of  so  dignilied 
a  modesty,  would  bo  the  prelude  to  some  work  to  which  the  poet, 
would  give  his  heart  and  mind  in  manly  years."  Upon  a  very 
ditferent  foundation.  Dean  Alford’s  fame  will  repose,  as  it  now 
reposes,  certainly  for  very  many  years  ;  no  attainments  look 
more  unlike  than  those  of  the  eminent  poet  and  tho  eminent 
exegesist.  Our  writer  has,  we  su})])osed,  accomplished  his  great 
work,  and  every  Diblical  scholar  is  thankful  to  him  for  his  noble 
monument  of  patient  scholarship  in  his  edition  of  the  Oreek 
Testament.  He  seems,  however,  to  turn  an  atfectionato  glance 
back  to  those  times  when  he  felt  the  seductive  witchery  of  verse. 
Asa  poet,  his  audience  has  probably  been  small,  but  our  readers 
will  perceive  that  The  School  of  the  Hearty  with  some  of  its  coin- 
])iinioiis,  has  reached  the  fourth  edition;  and  considering  that 
the  chief  recommendations  of  Dean  Alford’s  verse,  are  the  union 
of  an  intense  discipleship  of  Wordsworth  with  a  meditative 
])iety,  like  that  of  (.’owper;  that  of  all  modern  ])oets,  he  is  most 
free  from  glare  and  etfect ;  the  verses  have  more  of  the  roll  of 
the  river  than  the  chatter  of  the  brook — they  are  simjdy  and 
purely  Lnglish,  containing  the  wealthy  addition  of  profound 
Christian  sentiment,  they  affect  us  still  much  to  the  same 
measure,  as  the  poems  of  Samuel  Rogers — j)oems  which  we 
suppose  we  ought  to  feel  shame  to  say,  as  much  as  those  of  any 
modern  writer,  strike  chords  in  us,  of  truest  tenderncvss  and 
pathetic  feeling.  Of  course  we  do  not  imply,  for  a  moment, 
that  licnrv  Alford  labours  and  chisels  his  verses  with  the  same 
expenditure  of  wonderful  art  and  skill,  he  has  had  faj*  other  and 
far  higher  work  during  his  life,  yet  there  are  rather  the  evidences 
of  the  linish  and  polish  put  u\)on  verses,  the  calm  expi’cssion  of 
a  good  man’s  feelings  in  sacred  moods,  and  solitary,  but  inspir¬ 
ing  scenes,  than  those  great  gushes  of  emotion  which  pour  verses 
along  upon  a  tide  of  passion — say  rather  a  tide  of  fire,  in  which 
thought  becomes  as  the  anvil  on  which  the  poet  hammers  out 
his  red-hot  words,  perhaps  even  to  a  rude  shapeliness.  We  have 
Raid,  our  writer  is  a  disciple  of  Words\vorth  ;  thirty  years  ago, 
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Wordsworlli’s  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  was, 
|M‘rliaps,  at  its  meridian;  he  was  new,  fresh,  and  wonderhil; 
his  works  lonj;  pnhlislied,  were  just  aluuit  those  years,  l)eiii*r 
tiikiai  down  from  the  shelves,  where  tliey  had  Ion been  wra])po(l 
in  tlieir  drapery  of  dust.  J^h-omthe  ma^nilieent  and  iinsatisfaetory 
hearse  of  llyron,men  turiu'd  to  him  at  whom  Ijyron  had  seollld, 
desirous  to"  hide  the  fact  that  he  had  plagiarized  aiul  pillaged 
inspiration  from  his  writings;  from  nature  as  a  passion,  a  tom- 
p(‘8t,  and  a  t»‘rror,  men  were  just  tlien  turning  to  those  other 
ministrations  in  wliieh  nature  became  a  conscience,  a  lioliness, 
a  beauty,  and  a  majesty.  To  this  order  of  writers  ^Ir.  Allbrd 
Ihdongs.  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks,  that  he  is  to  ho 

regarded  as  one  of  the  so-eall(‘d  “  hake  S(.*hool  (a  term,  by-the- 
bv,  of  tin*  utmost  ignorance  and  unnu'aningness)  of  poets.  As 
pre-Uapha(‘litt‘  id(‘as  have  lu'en  wrought  into  tlie  texture  ottho 
genius  of  true  artists,  to  lx*  so  absorbed  by  them  that  Wwy  ]>r(e 
•  lue(*  all  the  shaip  distinct lU'ss  oi‘  outline  and  detail,  and  all  the 
brilliancy,  but  solbuied,  subdiu'd,  and  elevated,  into  a  higher 
unity  than  luma*  pre- liaphaelitism  could  boast,  so  it  rt'sullid 
with  WordswiU’th’s  ti'achings;  he  livt‘d  long  (‘iiough,  and  was 
wise  I'liough  to  Ih‘  to  his  art  at  once  a  ^lillais  and  llobuau 
Hunt  ;  and  of  tliose  maturest  teachings  and  influenees.  The 
of  fhc  Heart  was  one  of  the  lirst,  and  most  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations.  If  we  sought  to  describe  it  accurately,  we  could  do  so 
in  no  better  way  than  by  speaking  of  it  as  a  little  grandchild  of 
77//’  Ercarsiou — it  lias  the  rhvthm  of  T/ie  Excari<ion — deals  as 
the  verse  of  that  inimitabh'  poem  deals  with  natural  scenes  and 
impressions.  Hean  Alford  is  too  wise  a  man  not  to  smile 
angrily,  if  we  gave  to  his  fine  and  healthful  meditations  a 
higher  praise  than  this ;  like  other  poems,  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  when  the  young  man  felt  the  charm  of  love  and  of 
voung  wedded  years,  and  we  congratulate  liim  that  she  to  whom 
lie  says  it  was  addressed,  is  sjiared  to  him,  now  in  the  thirty- 
tlrst  year  'of  weddi'd  companionship,  lie  says  of  it  what  we 
shoukl  have  suspected,  that  it  is  rather  a  number  ol‘  separate 
p/H'iiis  than  one  coherent  com])osition  ;  what  he  might  have 
attained,  had  lie  di'voted  himself  more  seriouslv  to  this  work,  it 
is  not  possibh'  to  say;  tin*  evidmices,  liow(‘V(‘r,  are  rather  of  a 
idiasle  and  calm  tetding,  and  exj»ressiou,  than  id*  that,  strong, 
original,  and  creating  bent  of  mind,  wldeh  is  at  oneo  a  ])oet's 
function  and  necessity.  Verses  like  these  reveal  the  spirit  in 
which  the  jHKt  feels  and  writes 


Theroforo  I  l/ivc 

All  calm  ami  silent  things;  all  things  that  bear 
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l.oast  show  of  motion  or  unnatural  force  : 

'fherefore  I  love  to  mark  the  slow  decay 
Of  ancient  huildiuir,  or  of  churchyard  cross, 

Or  mouldering;  abbey  ;  and  as  formerly 
I  mourneil  when  1  remembered  how  of  old, 

Where  crumbliiuj:  arches  ivy-})rop  their  shafts, 

‘  The  proud  aisle  stood,  and  the  full  choir  of  praise 
Rolled  solemn  from  an  hundred  toni;ues; — so  now 
1  seem  to  see  that  mijjjhty  RrovKhmee 
Is  justified;  that  more  hath  been  revealed 
On  which  the  human  soul  hath  lived  and  •jjrown 
In  the  departure  of  old  j;lorics;  more 
In  cherished  memories  that  keep  at  home 
AVithiu  our  breasts,  than  in  the  maintenance 
Of  busy  action,  which  had  wrought  their  charm.  • 

So,  again,  in  tlio  following  very  line  inuige,  In^  conveys  t  he 
correspondence  bid  ween  the  experiences  of  llie  soul,  iiiul  the 
things,  and  scenes  of  outer  nature. 

As  on  the  front 

Ol  some  cathedral  pile,  ranged  orderly, 

Kich  labernaeles  throng,  of  sainted  men 
tlaeh  in  his  highday  robes  magniliceiit, 

Some  topped  with  crowns,  the  Church’s  nursing  sires. 

And  some,  the  hallowed  temple’s  serving-men. 

With  crosiers  deeji-embosscd,  and  comely  staves 
Resting  aslant  upon  their  reverend  form, 

Ouarding  the  entrance  well;  while  round  the  walls, 

And  in  the  corbels  of  the  m.assy  nave. 

All  circumstance  of  living  child  and  man 
And  heavenly  inlluence,  in  jiarables 
Of  daily-jiassing  forms  is  pictured  forth  : — 

So  all  the  beautiful  and  seemly  things 
'fhat  crowd  the  earth,  within  the  humble  soul 
Have  place  and  order  due;  because  there  dwells 
In  the  inner  temjile  of  the  holy  heart 
'fhe  presence  of  the  Spirit  from  above: 

'fhere  are  His  tabernacles;  there  His  rites 

Want  not  their  due  jierformance,  nor  sweet  si  rains 

Of  heavenly  music,  nor  a  daily  throng 

Of  worshippers,  both  those  who  minister 

In  service  tixed — the  mighty  principles 

And  leading  governors  of  thought ;  and  those 

Who  come  and  go,  the  troop  of  Heeling  joys — 

All  hopes,  all  sorrows,  all  that  enter  in 
Through  every  broad  recc[>lacle  of  sense. 

Mo1(m1v 
toueli  of 
soollu*  lili 

Waters  beni'iith  ;i  chanibi'r-winilow ;  like  moonlight  iimong 
the  broken  fragments  of  old  ruins,  to  a  mind  tit  perfect  case  witli 


tmd  harmony  of  lliouglit  tind  word,  without  llio  least 
passion,  is  the  clniraeterislic  of  these  p«)ems.  ^J'hey 
e  Inllabv  W'inds,  or  the  itlainlivi'  bme  of  slow  gliding 
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but  conipc  lbd  to  ])o]isivonos8,  and  even  melancholy,  by 
th(*  natural  illusions  of  clouds,  and  winds,  and  moaning  trees, 
'riiis  jMK‘trv  reads  like  the  poetry  of  a  man  with  whom  all,  from 
iirst  to  last,  has  continued  to  go  well.  As  RogeiVs  Ifnmnn 
Lifo  is  said  to  be  human  life  from  the  Twickenham  point  of 
vi(‘w,  so  is  Dean  Alford’s  School  of  iho  Heart ;  it  is  the  heart 
going  to  a  (|ui(‘t  school,  and  very  glad  are  we  ot  it,  and  thank- 
lul  lor  thos(*  beautiful  verses.  Sordvlh,  and  Paracelsas  also  are 
a  school  of  the  heart,  and  Aurora  leujlu  and  Lockshigh  Half 
but  is  there  no  school  of  the  heart  but  of  these?  In  the  aflair 
of  love,  that  most  uiupiiet  page  in  almost  every  history,  Dean 
Alford  seems  to  have  had  a  very  peaceful  experience — ;jiist  the 
kind  of  expc'rience  a  clergyman  and  Dean  ought  to  have— no 
wild  passions  nor  vehement  impulses: — 

Few  have  lived 

As  ne  have  lived,  unsevered;  our  youu*?  life 
Was  hut  a  smnuu‘r’s  frolie  :  ue  have  heeti 
Like  two  halies  passiic^  hand  in  hand  aloie^ 

A  sunny  hank  on  llow  ers.  The  busy  worUl 
(iO(‘s  on  around  us,  and  its  multitudes 
Fa.ss  hy  me,  anil  1  look  them  in  the  lace, 

Hut  cannot  read  such  meaning  as  I  read 
In  this  ot  thine. 

I  hit  we  must  not  either  mislead  our  readers,  or  bo  unjust  to 
our  writer.  Some  passages  have  a  lino  rolling  sonorousness, 
and  the  following  may  well  entitle  the  author  to  honourable 
nu'iition,  among  those  who  have  (‘ailed  the  great  author  of  the 
“  ('hurchytird  among  the  ^lountains,”  master  and  friend.  It  is 
ihi'  picture  of  a  walk  through  a  village  churchyard  ;  we  believe 
it  has  lu'en  (pioti'd  betbre.  It  will  justify  high  expectations 
from  those  readers  who  enjoy  such  meditative  reading,  from  tho 
whole  piH'in : — 


A  W.M.K  IN  .\  curia  MVAKO. 

I  low  the  sense 

lUiU  the  dense  gloom,  and  hasiens  to  the  cool  : — 

Now  re>t  thee  lure,  where  scarce  tiie  sun  m«v  see 

Our  pleasant  refuge  ;  where  we  scarce  can  tell 

'riicre  is  an  outward  universe,  so  close 

And  hallowed  is  the  shade;  save  where,  through  length 

Of  dark  per^ipective,  yomlcr  shine  a  group 

Ot  sunny  toiuhstones,  and  one  window-pane. 

Lit  with  tho  noon,  is  glittering  like  a  star 
Down  even  unto  us. 

I  heard  one  say, — 

It  was  .in  ajed  dame,  whose  humhle  cot 
Fronted  our  churchyard  wall, — she  loved  to  look 
When  from  the  windows  of  the  hallowed  uile 


A  Walk  in  a  Churchyard, 

The  sunbeam  came  reflected  ;  she  could  think 
Fondly,  she  said,  and  there  were  those  within 
Whose  robes  were  shininjr,  throni^m*?  the  deep  aisles, 
And  the  promised  j!:lory  of  the  latter  house 
Would  crowd  upon  her  vision. 

Think  w  e  thus : 

And  in  yon  vista  of  uncertain  lig^ht 

If  w  e  behold  in  fancy  this  our  life 

Chequered  w  ith  dark  and  bright,  and  at  its  head 

The  emblem  of  our  end, — let  yonder  gleam 

Tell  us  of  glory  fetched  by  angel-hands 

To  spread  upon  us :  be  to  us  a  spark 

Lit  at  the  aliar  of  the  Holy  One, 

Over  the  majesty  of  patient  Death 
Hovering,  and  waiting  its  appointed  time 
To  kindle  all  to  liie. 

But  fabling  thus 

I’ve  led  thee  from  thy  rest ;  and  now  at  once 
Opens  upon  our  sight  a  goodly  range 
Of  fretted  buttresses,  and  the  low  porch 
Invites  us,  with  its  antiipie  seat  ot  stone, 

And  cool  religious  shade.  But  as  we  climb 
The  churchyard  steps,  look  back  and  sec  arise 
As  if  in  show,  far  o’er  the  bow  ering  leaves, 

'fhe  southern  mountains  :  see  o’er  half  the  sky 
Spread  out,  a  mixture  wild  of  hid  and  cloud. 

Stand  by  me  here,  beloved,  w  here  thick  crowd 
On  either  side  the  jiatli  the  headstones  white  : 

How  wonderful  is  Death  !  how’  passing  thought 
’I'hat  nearer  than  yon  glorious  group  of  hills, 

Ay,  but  a  scanty  foot  or  two  beneath 

'I'his  pleasant  sunny  mound,  corruption  teems; 

And  that  one  sight  of  that  w  hich  is  so  near 
(’ould  turn  the  current  of  our  joO’ul  thoughts. 

Which  now  not  e’en  disturbs  tliem. 

See  this  stone, 

Not  like  the  rest,  full  of  the  dazzling  noon. 

But  sober  brown  ; — round  w  hicli  the  ivy  twines 
Its  searching  tendril,  and  the  yew-tree  shade 
Just  covers  the  short  grave.  He  mourned  not  ill 
Who  graved  the  simple  plate  without  a  name  : 

“This  tjrnvc ’s  a  rratllo,  where  an  infant  lyes, 

Ihn  kt  fast  asleeiie  with  Oeath's  sad  liillabyes.” 

And  yet  methinks  he  did  not  care  to  wrong 
'fhe  (  icnius  of  the  place,  when  he  wrote  “sad:” 

'fhe  chime  of  hourly  clock, — the  mountain-stream 
'I'hat  sends  up  ever  to  thy  lesting-place 
Its  gush  of  many  voices — and  tlie  crow* 

Df  matin  cock,  faint  it  may  be  but  shrill. 

From  elm-embosomed  larms  among  the  dells, — 

These,  little  slumberer,  are  thy  Inllabyes: 

ho  would  not  sleej)  a  sweet  and  peaceful  sleep 
'J'hus  hiisht  and  sung  to  with  all  pleasant  sounds? 

And  I  can  stand  beside  thy  cradle,  ctiild. 

And  see  yon  belt  of  clouds  in  silent  pomp 
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A  If  on  Poctns, 

Midway  the  mountain  sailing  slowly  on,  • 

Whose  heacoiwd  lop  peers  over  on  the  vale 
And  upward  narrowing  in  thick-timbered  dells 
l)ark  solemn  coombs,  with  wooded  buttresses 
Propping  his  mighty  weight — each  Avith  its  stream. 
Now  leaping  sportfully  from  erag  to  crag,  ^ 

Now  smootiicd  in  clear  black  pools — •then  in  the  vales. 
Through  lanes  of  bowering  foliage  glittering  on, 

IW  cots  and  farms  and  (jniet  villages 

And  meadows  brightest  green.  AV  ho  would  not  sleep 

Koeked  in  so  fair  a  cradle  I 

Jlut  that  Avord, 

That  one  Avord — “  Death,”  comes  over  my  sick  brain, 
Wrapping  my  vision  in  a  sudden  savoou  ; 

Plotting  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  sun  and  shade. 
Mountain,  and  Avooded  elilV,  and  sparkling  stream. 

In  a  thick  dazzling  darkness. — Who  art  tlion 
Uiuler  this  hillock  on  the  mountain-side  ? 

I  love  the  like  of  thee  A\ith  a  deep  h)ve. 

And  therefore  ealleil  thctf  dear — thee  Avhu  art  now 
A  handful  of  dull  eartii.  lnllal)yes 
lle.'irest  thou  now,  be  they  or  sweet  or  sad : 

Not  revelry  i*!’ streams,  nor  |)omp  of  clouds, 

Not  the  blue  top  of  mountain,  nor  the  Avoods 
That  clothe  the  steeps,  have  any  joy  for  thee. 

(io  to,  then — tell  me  not  of  balmiest  rest 
In  fairest  cradle:  for  I  never  felt 
One  half  so  keenly  as  1  feel  it  noAV, 

That  not  the  ])romise  of  the  sAveetest  sleep 
Can  make  me  smile  on  Death.  Our  days  and  years 
Pass  onward,  and  the  mighty  of  old  time 
Have  put  their  glory  by,  and  laid  them  down 
Cndrest  of  all  the  attributes  they  Avore, 

In  the  dark  sepulchre  :  strange  preference. 

To  tly  from  beds  of  doAvn  and  softest  strains 
Of  timbrel  and  of  pipe,  to  the  cold  earth. 

The  silent  chamber  of  unknoAvn  decay  ; 

'fo  yield  the  delicate  tlesh,  so  loved  of  late 
Uy  the  informing  spirit,  to  the  maAv 
Of  unrelenting  Avaste  ;  to  go  abroad 
From  the  sAveet  prison  of  this  moulded  clay. 

Into  the  pathless  air,  among  the  vast 
And  unnamed  multitude  of  trembling  stars  ; 

Strange  journey,  to  attempt  the  void  unknoAvu 
From  Avhenee  no  ncAvs  returns  ;  and  east  the  freight 
Of  nicely  treasured  life  at  once  aAvay. 

Ctuue,  let  us  talk  i»f  Death, — and  sAvcelly  play 
With  his  black  locks,  ami  listen  for  a  Avliife 
'I o  the  lone  inusii*  (»f  the  passing  Avind 
Into  tin*  rank  grass  that  waves  a!»uve  his  bed. 

Is  it  mil  womlerful,  the  darkest  day 
Of  all  the  days  of  life— the  hardest  Avrench 
That  tries  the  coAvard  sense*,  shouhl  mix  itself 
In  all  our  gentlest  and  most  joyous  moods 
A  not  unwelcome  visitant :  that  Thought. 

O  /  • 
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The  Cross  />//  f/te  Watjsufe,  12 j 

In  her  qiiJliiit  wandcriii^^s,  may  not  reach  a  spot 
Of  lavish  beauty,  hut  tlic  spectre  i'orni 
Meets  lier  witli  jjfreetiiijj:,  and  she  "ives  lierself 
I’o  Ins  mysterious  converse?  i  have  roamed 

w 

'riirouj^li  many  mazes  of  unre^istereil 
And  undeterminetl  fancy  ;  and  I  know 
Tliat  when  tlie  air  j^rows  balmy  to  my  feel, 

And  rarer  liirht  falls  on  me,  ami  sweet  sounds 
Dance  tremulously  round  my  captive  ears, 

I  soon  shall  stumble  on  some  mounded  irravc  ; 

And  ever  of  the  thoupjhts  that  stay  with  me, 

(There  arc  that  Hit  away)  the  pleasantest 

Is  hand  in  liand  with  Death  :  and  my  bright  hopes. 

Like  the  strange  colours  of  divided  light. 

Fade  into  pale  uncertain  violet 

About  some  hallowed  j)recinct.  Can  it  be 

'I'lnit  there  are  blessed  memories  joined  with  Death, 

Of  those  who  parted  jxaieefully,  and  words 
'fliat  cling  about  our  hearts,  uttered  betwc(!u 
'I'he  day  and  darkness,  in  Life’s  twilight  time  ? — 

In  some  particulars,  Dean  Alton!  has  soon  it  wise  to  recast  in 
liis  own  11ioug;]it,  altlioiigli  not  in  liis  vt'rse,  some  of  the 
sonlimcnts  expressed  thirty  years  since.  lie  then  expressed 
liiinself  thus : — 


Methinks  I  could  liavc  borne  to  live  my  days 
When  by  the  })athw’ay  side,  and  in  the  dells, 

Hy  shady,  resting-place,  or  hollow  bank 
Where  curved  the  streamlet,  or  on  ])ccping  rock, 

Lose  sweetly  to  the  traveller’s  humble  eye 
The  Cross  in  every  corner  of  our  land ; 

When  from  the  Avooded  valleys  morn  and  eve 
Passed  the  low  murmur  of  the  angel-bell ; 

Methinks  1  could  have  led  a  ])eaceful  life 
Daily  beneath  the  triple-vaulted  roof 
Chanting  glad  matins,  and  amidst  the  glow 
Of  mellow’  evening  towards  the  villagc-toAver 
Pacing  my  humble  way. 

8o,  also,  in  other  lines,  which  wore  remarked  upon  at  the 
time,  written  in  1832,  and  strongly  marked  by  the  manner  of 
the  Lyrical  Balladsy  Dean  Alford  has  calk'd 


.  A  inUIIiT. 

1  KNOW’  not  how’  the  riglil  may  be  : — 
Put  1  give  thanks  wlieiic’t^r  I  se(^ 
Down  in  the  green  slopes  of  the  West 
Old  (llastonbury’s  towered  crest.] 

1  know  not  how’  the  right  may  be  : — 
but  1  have  oft  had  joy  to  see. 
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Bv  play  of  chance  my  road  beside, 

'rhe  Cross  on  which  our  Saviour  died. 

I  know  not  how  the  ri"ht  may  be  : — 

Bill  1  loved  once  a  tall  elm-tree, 

Because  between  iis  boui^hs  on  high 
'fhat  Cross  was  opened  on  the  sky. 

I  know  not  how  the  right  may  be  : — 

But  I  have  slied  strange  tears  to  sec, 

Passing  an  unknown  tow  n  at  night, 

In  some  warm  chamber  full  of  light, 

A  mother  and  two  children  fair, 

Kneeling  with  lilted  liands  at  prayer. 

I  know  not  hdw'  it  is — my  boast 
Of  Reason  seems  to  dw  indie  down ; 

Aiid  my  mind  seems  dow  n-argued  most 
By  forced  conclusions  not  her  own. 

1  know  not  how  it  is — unless 
Weakness  and  strength  are  near  allied  ; 

And  joys  w  hieh  most  the  spirit  bless 
Are  furthest  olf  from  earthly  pride. 

The  Edinburgh  Pcrivw  remarked  at  tlic  time  upon  these  and 
like  verses,  “  If  Mr.  Alford,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
“  and  Dr.  Arnold,  should  succeed  in  restoring  crosses  by  our  road- 
“  sides,  much  good  might  follow',  and  no  harm  that  w’c  knotvof.^^ 
It  w’as  a  remarkable  thing  that  such  a  sentiment  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  Edinburgh  lU  civic.  In  the  present  edition, 
the  writer  says,  “  Ihit  all  who  know*  the  course  of  events  in 
“  Kngland  since,  w'ill  he  aware  that  this  whole  matter  has  now' 
“  assumed  an  entirely  ditferent  aspect ;  the  reader  will  be  good 
“  enough  to  judge  of  these  lines,  written  thirty-three  years  ago, 
“  by  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  subsequent  history.”  NVe  notice 
this,  not  as  connect i‘d  with  the  criticism  of  the  poems,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  comparatively  innocuous 
sentiment  may,  when  place  is  given  to  it,  prove  only  a  tempta- 
t  ion  and  a  tolly.  W  e  have  remarked  on  the  presence,  in  this 
volume,  ot  that  quiet  meditative  interpenetration  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  natural  scenery  which  relates  the  volume  to  the  manner 
aiul  spirit  ol  J he  Excur'non.  \s  e  have  also  traced  the  spirit  of 
Wordsworth  in  the  smaller  pieces.  The  Doubt  is  an  illustration  ; 
so  also,  the  piece  called — 

TIIK  ANCIKNT  MAN, 

There  is  an  ancient  man  wlio  dwells 
Without  our  parish-bounds, 

Beyond  the  poplar-avenue, 

.Across  two  meadow-grounds  j 


The  Ancient  Man — Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
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And  wlicnsoc’er  our  two  small  bells 
To  church  call  merrily, 
liCaniui^  upon  our  churchyard  gate 

This  old  man  ve  mav  see. 

•  * 


g 


lie  is  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 

T'hat  long  have  found  their  rest, 

■  I'.acli  in  its  ])ropor  dwelling-place 
Settled  within  his  breast: 

A  form  erect,  a  stately  brow, 

A  set  and  measured  mien  : 

The  satisfied  unroving  look 
Of  one  who  much  hath  seen. 

And  once,  when  young  in  care  of  souls, 

I  watched  a  sick  man’s  bed, 

And  willing  half,  and  half  ashamed, 

Lingered,  and  nothing  said: 

T'hat  ancient  man,  in  accents  mild, 

Uemoved  my  shame  away  : 

“  Listen  !  ”  he  said  ;  “  the  minister 
rrepares  to  kneel  and  pray.” 

These  lines  of  humble  thankfulness 
Will  never  meet  his  eye  ; 

Unknown  that  old  man  means  to  live, 

And  unremembered  die. 

The  forms  of  life  have  severed  us : 

Lut  when  that  lite  shall  end. 

Fain  would  I  liail  that  reverend  man 
A  father  and  a  friend. 

Sometimes  the  w  riter  sc(3ins  to  luive  attempted  a  more  ambi¬ 
tious  and  Pindaric  flig;ht  of  verse,  sucli  as  w  o  meet  with  in  the 
Jfj/mn  to  the  Sun  ;  though  we  confess  to  liking  the  simpler 
verses  incomparably  more.  Perhaps  w'c  almost  w'ondcr  that  a 
more  severe  taste  has  permittt'd  the  following  verses,  flushing 
with  the  heat  of  early  scholarship,  and  ringing  \vith  the  first 
(leclamations  of  verse,  to  find  a  place  in  this  volume : — 


(jlorious  coiKjUoror!  unfolding 
Over  the  pur[)lc  distance 
Thy  might  beyond  resistance 
Upon  the  charmed  earth,  that  waits  beholding 
The  fulness  of  thy  glory,  ore  she  dare 
T’o  tell  thee  she  rejoices 
With  all  her  mvriad  voices, 

T’oo  modest-meek  thy  lirst-born  jo}  s  to  share. 


As  the  mingled  blazing 

Of  a  pomp  of  armed  bands. 

Over  a  strait  into  other  lands, 

OladdeiUJ  the  sea-boy  from  the  clifl’-side  gazing; 
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Wiitcliin."  the  dazzliii"  triunipli  ])ass, 
onward  deep  and  l)rii5ht 
AVilli  shirtiii"  wa\a*s  of  li;rht, 

From  lloatinpr  (d’erimsoii  l)aniiers,  uiul  horns  of^wrcathcd 
lirass ; 

As  the  heac<»n  to  that  scout  ot  old, 

Seare.hiiij;  the  beni'^hted  sky 
With  walfh-\ve;iried  eve, 

Hroui'ln  sudtlen  ^ratulaiioii  luaniloldij 
itridjiinjx  all  the  lurrowed  waves  hctwecii 
Ida  aiul  Athos,  aiul  the  I.emnian  stee]), 

And  A'gii)laiieAus,  and  the  dee]) 

Hull  of  the  hay  of  Argos,  with  a  track  of  sheen  ; 

So  joyous  on  tltis  eastward-fronting  lawn 
Alter  the  keen-starred  niglit 
'riie  lifting  of  thy  light 
Fnltilleth  all  the  ])roinise  of  the  dawn  ; 

Like  the  bursting  of  a  golden  llood 
Now*  Honing  onward  fast 
Over  the  dewy  slo])es,  now  cast 
Among  Hushed  stems  on  yonder  bank  of  wood. 

By  the  side  of  tlic  Jft/mu  to  the  Siaiy  wc  luivc  the  Hijmn  to  the 
Sea,  t>f  the  same  order  of  poem,  but  of  ii  much  liigher  mark-. 
The  following;  verses  coiitaiu  lines  of  great  strength,  and  con.^ 
pressed,  yet  fervid,  imagination  : — 

All  niijht  thou  uttvrest  forth  thy  solemu  moan, 

Counting  the  weary  minutes  all  ah)ne  ; 
rhen  in  the  morning  thou  dost  calmly  lie. 

Deep-blue,  ere  yet  the  sun 

llis  day-work  hath  begun,  < 

Ibider  the  opening  windows  of  the  golden  sky. 

The  Syirtt  of  the  moantain  looks  on  thee 
Orer  an  hundreil  hilts:  tjuaint  shadows  Jlee. 

Aentss  thy  marbled  mirror  ;  ])rooding  lie 
.Storm-mists  of  infant  cloud,  < 

With  a  sight-ballling  shroud 
Mantling  the  gray-blue  islands  in  the  western  jsky. 

Sometimes  thou  liftest  up  thine  hands  on  hi/  rh 
Into  the  tempest-cloud  that  blurs  the  sky,  ^ 

Holding  rough  dallianee  with  the  Htful  bh  ^st ; 

If  hose  stijf  breath,  whistliny  shrill, 

J*ierees  with  deadly  eh  ill 

The  wet  erew,  feebly  clinging  to  their  shatt  ered  mast. 

Fo.mn-white  along  the  border  of  the  sho  pp 
Thine  onward-leaping  billows  jilunge  ar  roar; 

U  Idle  o  cr  the  jiebbly  ridges  slowly  ^]ide 
Cloaked  Hgures,  dim  and  gray  ^ 

Through  the  thick  mist  of  sj)ra'  , 

Watchers  lor  some  struck  vessel  in '  11,^  t, oiling  tide; 
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J)au(jhfer  antf  (InrUnif  of  rrmoU'st  eld, — 

Time's  childhood  and  Time's  aye,  thon  hast  hehcld  ; 

J/is  (inn  is  fecldc,  anti  his  eye  is  dim  ; 

He,  tells  old  talcs  ayaiii, 

He  icraries  of  tony  yain  : 

Thou  art  as  at  the  Jirst :  thou  y'ounieycdst  not  with  him. 

AVo  trust  wc  liavc  now  NuUlciiuitly  iiulioaltHl  the  (Quality  iiiid 
character  of  this  heaiitiful  little  volume.  I)ean  Alford  is  a 
sacred  poet.,  and  carries  the  host  s])irit  of  his  ])rolessiou  into  his 
verse.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  not  nnfnMpiently,  eeelesiastical  im¬ 
pressions,  too,  give  a  strong,  stained-glass  lusti’e  to  his  pages. 
Ihit  lie  is  neither  a  poet  ol*  t  he  cloister,  any  more  than  he  is  a 
])oet  of  the  crowd  ;  he 

“  Ciocs  forth  uiulor  Ihe  open  sky, 

Aiul  lists  to  nature’s  tea(’hin«i;s.’' 

The  capacities  of  a  very  High  Churchman,  sometimes  seen  in 
him,  and  the  sweet  poem,  Jjitdy  Mary,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
quoting,  yet  its  wonderful  Nun-in-marhle-like  heauty,  may, 
])erhaps,  plead  an  apology  for  its  introduction  here.  We  per¬ 
ceive  it  is  also  one  of  his  earliest ;  it  ])erha})s  bears  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  his  poems  and  age,  as  Saint  Ayncs  to  the  writings  of  his 
friend : — 

Thou  wert  fair,  Lady  Mary, 

As  the  lily  in  the  sun  : 

And  fairer  yet  tlu)u  mij^htest  be, 

Thy  youtli  was  h'lVt  ])e^nn  : 

Thine  eye  was  soft  and  glancing, 

Of  the  deep  bright  blue  ; 

And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  words 
Fell  liirhter  than  the  dew'. 
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They  found  thee.  Lady  Mary, 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 
Lven  as  thou  hadst  been  ])raying, 

At  thine  hour  of  rest; 

The  cold  ])ale  moon  was  sliining 
On  thy  cold  pale  cheek  ; 

And  the  morn  of  the  Nativity 
Had  just  begun  to  break. 

They  carved  thee.  Lady  Mary, 

All  of  pure  white  stone. 

With  thy  palms  ujxm  thy  lireast. 

In  the  chancel  all  alone  : 

And  I  saw'  thee  when  the  winter  moon 
Shone  on  thy  marble  cheek, 

When  the  morn  of  the  Nativity 
Had  just  begun  to  l)reak. 
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But  thou  kneelest,  Lady  Mary, 

'  With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 

Amon^  the  perfect  spirits. 

In  the  land  of  rest : 

Thou  art  even  as  they  took  thee 
At  thine  hour  of  prayer. 

Save  the  glory  that  is  on  thee 
From  the  S*un  that  shineth  there. 

We  shall  see  thee,  Lady  Mary, 

On  that  shore  unknown, 

A  pure  and  happy  angel 

In  the  presence  of  the  throne; 

We  shall  see  thee  when  the  light  divine 
Plavs  freshly  on  thv  cheek. 

And  the  resurrection  morning 
Hath  just  begun  to  break. 

Here  is  another  little  piece  of  the  same  year  : — 

“  Father,  wake — the  storm  is  loud, 

The  rain  is  falling  fast; 

Let  me  go  to  my  mother’s  srrave, 

And  screen  it  from  the  blast : 

She  cannot  sleep,  she  will  not  rest, 

The  w  ind  is  roaring  so  ; 

We  prayed  that  she  might  lie  in  peace  : 

My  father,  let  uS  go.” 

“  Thy  mother  sleeps  too  firm  a  sleep 
To  heed  the  wind  that  blows; 

There  are  angel-charms  that  hush  the  noise 
From  reaching  her  repose, 

Her  spirit  in  dreams  of  the  blessed  Land 
Is  sitting  at  Jesu’s  feet ; 

Child,  nestle  thee  in  mine  arms,  and  pray 
Our  rest  mav  be  as  sweet." 


Before  we  lay  the  volume  down,  we  must  quote  one  little 


ece — 


TO  A  MOONBEAM  BY  Ol  R  EIUKSIDE. 

What  docst  thou  here  ? 

A  drop  of  strange  cold  light 
After  thy  airy  flight 

Of  many  a  thousand  league  of  sky  ? 

Like  glow-worm,  or  the  sparkling  eye 
Of  snake,  dost  thou  appear 
By  this  my  nightly  fire,  among  these  faces  dear. 

Why  art  thou  come? 

Is  it  that  night  is  bleak. 

And  thou  in  vain  dost  seek 
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Some  refuge  from  the  chilly  wind  ? 

And  thou  no  better  nook  couldst  find 
In  earth  or  heaven’s  high  d'-me, 
fo  nestle  and  be  warm,  than  this  our  peopled  home  ? 

Xow  thou  art  gone, 

And  all  thv  light  dost  shroud 
In  some  swart-bosomed  cloud. 

Or  waitest  on  thy  mother  dear. 

Bridging  her  way  with  opal  clear. 

Till  vapour  there  is  none. 

And  silver-bright  she  walks  her  peaceful  path  alone. 

Here  and  away. 

Bound  on  no  great  behest, 

A  tleeting  spark  at  best ; 

So  hiirh  is  heaven,  or  I  so  low, 

'I’hat  the  least  things  that  come  and  go 
My  wandering  moods  obey, 

In  thoughts  that  linger  by  me  many  a  busy  day. 

All  this  is  sufliciont  to  show  that  Dean  Altonl  is  a  true  poet. 
Xav,  it  seems  remarkable  that  with  such  gilts,  he  should  hav(' 
boi‘11  able  to  have  withstood  the  i'requeiit  impulses  he  must  have' 
known,  and  to  devote  himselt’  with  such  a  sedulous  patience  to 
work  so  ditlerent.  We  do  not  suppose,  at  the  age  he  has  reaclual, 
and  the  repose  wc  may  conceive  as  belonging  to  his  station, 
that  we  shall  receive  any  further  addition  to,  or  illustrations  of, 
liis  poet’s  life.  For  the  most  part,  as  we  have  seen,  these  verses 
belong  to  the  period  of  liis  first  curacy  and  vicarage,  and  they 
have  the  mingliing  of  a  rural,  relijjious  charm.  The  scenerv 
helongs  to  the  counties  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire;  and 
among  the  poems  are  two  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest,  but 
wo  think  far  from  the  most  favourable  illustrations  of  tlu' 
vohnne.  Thr  AhJtot  of  Muchenu(y(\  a  village  in  Somersetshire, 
upon  which  our  poet  seems  toliave  hung  a  self-evolved  tradition. 
We  have  also  the  linihvi  of  (Fu^tonbury,  higher  in  character. 
Ihit  here,  we  must  put  down  this  volume,  giving  it  a  hearty 
greeting,  as  one  of  an  order  more  likely  to  be  prized  by  the 
few  than  known  by  the  many. 

^^e  have  not  referred  to  its  hymns  and  sonnets,  many  oi 
both  of  which  might  be  cited  as  remarkable  for  eh'gance  ol 
metro,  or  strength  of  feeling,  and  expression. 
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THE  r;i]\sii:8/ 

i.s  really  a  most  interesting  volinne.  AVc  believe  it  is 
■  (juite  the  most  eompreliensivo  account  of*  those  curious 
IH'ople,  the  (iipsies,  with  whicli  we  have  met.  Tt  seems  to 
liav(‘  heen  liitherto  inipnhlished ;  yet  it  was  known  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  its  antlior  is  the  writer  of  tlie  article  in  tlio 
first  niiinher  of  Black irooirs  to  which  Sir  W  alter 

l•t‘f*ers  in  support  of  sonu^  of  his  charactei’i.^tics  of  Mc^  Mcrri- 
h'cs.  Sir  WaltiT  seiins  to  har<i  known,  and  advist'd  the  pul)- 
licalien  of  the  hook.  W(‘ can  well  heliev('  the  I'ditor  wluMi,he 
says,  that  tin*  collecting;  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  work 
is  fornu'd,  was  attended  with  much  trouhh'  and  no  little  cx- 
j)ens(*,  hut  with  a  singular  dc<:;rec  of  ])lcasure  ;  and  W('  have 
liere  tlie  result.  We  are  disposed  to  ap})reciate  the  colK‘cti(*u 
of  facts  as  we  have  said,  very  hi<j;hly ;  but  we  fancy  tlu'  ])rcsoiit 
editor  steps  very  needlessly  beyond  and  beside  the  mark,  when 
h»‘  repirds  his  suhjirt  as  having*  a  very  im])ortant.  iH'arinj^  on  the 
conversion  of  tlu'Jt'ws;  the  advaiUMuneiit, of  (Mirisl ianity 
rails,  ami  the  <h'vel(>pinents  ol*  MistcH’ieal  and  Modcuai  Seienee. 
All  this  is  im'rtdy  ])attini;*  a  lndd>y-horse  on  th(‘  hacd;  ;  and  we 
<pioie  these  svords,  not  at.  all  lor  lh(‘  jm rpo.se  of  depreciating 
the  wtuth  ol  the  voliiUK',  hut.  heeansi*,  standini;'  as  tht'V  do  in 
lh(‘  prt'i’ai’e,  s«nne  rtauhu’s  inight  supj)ose  thiT  indicat (m1  a  fana¬ 
tical  pnrp«*s('  in  tlu'  wrili'r,  and  ind(‘(‘d,  Mr.  dafiu'S  Siin.son,  the 
prevent  (aiitor,  sei'ins  to  have  more  of  that  ipialil  v  than  M  r.  A\  alter 
Sinison,  the  author;  hut  tin'  readc'r  must-  not  lu*  (h'teri’ed  hv 
tlu'sc'  slig;ht  idiosvnerasi('s  and  cpiile  uniu'cessary  inter])olatloiis. 
It  the  .subject  he  interestiiiij;  to  liiin,  lu^  will  find  a  ^reat  deal  in 
tin'  volume  to  keep  his  interest  keenly  Jiwake  and  alive.  Mr. 
\\  alter  Simson  was  .so  intt'iisely  interivsted  in  his  oiu'  suhjeet 
himself,  thal  one  may  suppose  him  doimg  verv  little  c'lst'  than 
trotting;  through  the  world  on  this  hohhy-hors(' ;  he  was  a 
\«‘ry  La\('ngro;  at  any  rat(-,  lu'  .seems  to  have*  bi'i'ii  such  an 

.1  of  the  (iipftns  :  ii-ft/t  of  the  ftipstf 

Wy  \\  alti'r  Simson.  Ktlifcd  irith  Preface,  Itilnuhiciion,  (ael 
Xofts,  auil  a  h{sipu\<ifinu  on  the  Pasf^  /^resent  and  Fain  re  of 
(•Ipitt/dont.  hy  dailies  t^iinsuii.  Sampson,  Low,  ami  Co. 
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enthusiast,  thnt  mv  i  . 

I  FiSSiSS^S'SSr 

I  ' I'' iK...i,i,>  ,i„  „„r.s,,'m  i-<'ia(i,.,..si,i,,s;.r 

[  i‘iii(*i(latioM  in  fln'vj.vi  ,  ^<>  rocinvi*  i 

cwlaiii/j' at,  01,0  timo  ,V.  'Hustratos  their  .  .  “ 

"Ir'S'rr, "« I 

I'm,, no  so"’  .  .  t'l'oaturor  noa-  il'  *’''‘'  S'>l'I<Ioor 

<l'o'i-)ionro,r?“*'  '“  ’  -^'  :iI)sorbo(I  i„  the  T"‘ 

“flioii.sand  .“ cannot  he  l''’l’'*l=‘<''>'ii. 

•’"".a  (I'ho^hH'""''?  Ahs;,":!’’,, 'f 

"  ■;!  .  : .  ^  ^o^y  ponsons  Inuo  see  '  "  i-'  -<. 

hloa'o/  Uioi,.':v'T  '  «/■  con, •.so'  I ,  L  "m!  ‘•"Wou.s 

{:".‘?":>.s^c  of  (I,oirinv-,T-  n 

:l rrs/r'"'’ Snr''Vr'?'-''^ 

hai,"’:''  wi:: 

lalor  v'e. tl>o  i>ci.d,bouri,„o,  •  "H  ‘■''il<l>-on, 

. . .  tE'  . . . '  l.i::ri;z:. ■•'■ 

. ««s  <3, 

■■‘Voi'aoo  olni-i  ,  '^^•'*"<1,  and  con(riliii,„  ,’  <  tnkon 

*><■•  proved  fhoS'’  J'-n'-lishnian  r  ’  "J'  ‘'“• 

<-'l‘-‘‘‘«'cd  L  r  i.s  ,sca,’ook  "  ^‘‘'*fr|'‘‘Sc  i«  Wliat  wo 

*  siulio*  ...‘i  1  removed,  ntui  i..u  ....  n 


<-'l‘-‘‘‘«'cd  L  ,  i.s  ,sca,’ook  >«  'Vliat 

'  voofa  to  pllilolooy  ; 
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iirmy  f 

"V  ,u  rii 

"t  (Ills  Vdluiiio  liavo  inirodumi  iw  t'  *  “utlior  and  editor 
an.  u  h.le  the  vnlunio  eontn3)nfos  h,  JvT 
'.‘■'.tit'alK.n  to  wilifh  wo  Iiavo  rot'  ®  i'  kind  of  ill. 

•••'a<l.T.s  will  1,0  n.ufh  nioro  .  k  sod  in  (on';  ’ 

-'-•n.'H  anecdote  of  lawlis  .le  re  a  I'o  'I' 

"■ninre,  oi  .loniestic  ceremonv  a  [  o'  ’  •win- ad- 

'•"Innu-  it  would  ai,„ear  (li-  •  ’|.'  ,  ‘^‘.'■‘-'""•^'anec.  Iron,  thk 

;?■  l>'•''•'^^'n,■e  oC  this  reni'irk-d,r  1'“^  honoured 

a  iioii-st  us  as  eoiupared  witli  their  i;c^ *•  'I  IV"' •'■'^•■"''•'*'•"18 
.^tirhu-shiiv,  Tweed-dalo  t  •)  i  V  ,  ‘  kmlifll-ow  Fi(i> 

"nlh.  souieoC  th,.  strokes  (If  I!<>'-<Iers.  li,’ 

"I'at  (..support  the  roiuantic  hle.s  tT"" sfory  seem  sonic. 
•'nnnmons  to  tlio  mind.  Wc  lanif  • 

X'auy  history  upon  sicii  . I 

•"‘"nethm-  tlu>  same  (iisldoi.  ..J  ,  sober  in 

--in.'uu.l  .^<artliu-iu.a.,duatio.  s  ''"'""Sl'  ti.o  -r„- 

•■.ves,  attemkil  l!  m.  !  r'''  '''n'row.-they  y;i„l 

'•na.I  in  a  motley  I;,''".'- Noverei-.,  sonic, i... os 
,  asses,  ,,r  more  •  iierlnii-  "  '*1’’.  "*•1*  hetweeii  twenty 
''•.'.Id, 11-  in  th.'ir  trihe  \/,.  s  «<'n.e  , anions 

,  ";'"an.dd  th.'ory,  (hat  they  we, v"  c  "'^a-os. 

■^'-.d.l  they  he.  it  i„ust  he  a  '!,■  he  v  '  V'  "i'-os;  hut 

..as  «),„.h  yi,.  <i\  lost  indeed;  the  anal.,-  , 

l"..y<'  th.ar  r.datioiiship  with  ’  ’  •'^‘‘'•ye  just  as  well 

all  his  imp.iry  I,  V""'''  kkisteri.  people- 

j'';"'nm-,,t  aiiioti-  then,  at  all  •  pri'e7''’’V''  I'-"'''''-''  I 

"-..uM  .S  em  <''ah'n.ents  o  T-re,  | 

'"T  '^''aiiele  s  ’'<>  ''iffher  rank  ,  I 

■  a.;  and  sui.poited  i  ’  coot.-d  in  mere  i.mo-  I 

'>v  (he  5,7.^  •"•'I  -^nn-ounded  in  * 

. 

'  uiv  sonn* 
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Their  Miisterioiis  Charaeter, 

people  with  whom  the  Gipsies  cannot  be  brought  into  relation¬ 
ship;  indeed,  the  idea  of  iiogdani,  as  to  a  Turkish  or  ^fongolian 
origin,  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  these  untenable  ideas. 
AVc  look  with  great  interest  upon  the  (piestion,  for,  if  among 
the  races  of  men  we  really  can  ciitcli  such  an  one  as  the  Gipsy 
is  supposed  to  be, — a  piece  of  some  ])ure,  primitive,  ancieiit 
stock, —  it  does  much  towards  elucidating  and  giving  a  ri‘dit 
understanding  of  the  history  of  our  species ;  the  followno'- 
paragraph  is  very  striking  and  interesting,  but  we  (piestioin 
whether  in  the  present  state  of  the  Gipsy,  it  can  be  said  to  l)c 
(piite  true. 


but  in  a  countrv  that  is  generally  lookeil  ui»uii  as  the  bulwark  of  (la* 
Itetoniiatioii,  aiul  the  stronghold  of  Kuro|H‘an  civilization,  how  (lo(‘s  it 
happen  that  wi;  lind  a  people,  resembling  in  their  nature,  though  not  in 
llu*  ilogiee,  tin*  all  but  fabulous  ti'ibo  that  was  lately  to  be  found  in  tin* 
dreary  wastes  of  Newfoundland,  flying  from  the  aj.pVoaeh,  and  crossing 
the  imagination  of  the  fishermen  like  a  spectre  I  Or  like  the  wild  men 
of  the  jungle,  in  some  of  the  oeeanie  parts  of  Asia,  having  no  bom(*s, 
lo.uiiing  dining  the  dry  season  in  tin*  for(*sts,  and  sl(*(*ping  mnh*r  or  on 
tin*  branches  of  tr(*es,  and  in  the  rainy  season  b(*taking  themselves  to 
eaves  or  sheltering  bi*neatb  rocks,  making  th(*ir  be(is  of  l(*aves,  and 
living  on  \\liat  tln*y  can  preeai'iously  find,  such  as  I'oots  and  wild  boni'V  ; 
yet,  under  the  influence  of  the  missionary,  many  of  them  now  raising 
crops,  building  dwellings,  erecting  school-houses, ‘ket'ping  tin*  Sabbath, 
and  praising  ( jod  >  Ihit  some  of  the  (bpsies  with  us  may  be  said  to  do 
few  of  tln*se  things.  They  live  among  us,  yt*t  are  not  of  us  ;  they  conn* 
in  dailv  contact  v\ith  us,  y(*t  keep  su(*li  distance  from  the  community  as 
a  wild  fowl,  that  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  the  farm-yard,  does  in 
5‘hruikiiig  from  the  close  scrutiny  of  tin*  husbandman.  'J'liev  <*ling  like 
hats  to  riiiimd  houses,  cavc's,  and  old  linnskilns  ;  and  pitch*  tlnaiMents 
nidry  wat»*r-courses,  quarry-holes,  m*  other  sc'cpiestered  places,  by  the 
'V ay-side,  (>r  on  the  ojien  moor,  and  ('ven  on  dimg-beaps  for  tin*  warmth 
to  be  deiiced  from  them  during  the  wint<*r  sc'ason,  and  live  under  the 
l>are  bougdis  of  the  forest  during  the  summer; — vet  amid  all  this  ap¬ 
parent  misery,  tbrougdi  fair  means  foul,  they  fare*  we'll,  ami  h'ad  what 
sonicM'ull  a  lia])j)y  life ;  while  everything  connee*te‘«l  with  ttn*m  is  most 
solicitously  wrapt  up  in  inscrutable  mystery.  These  Gipsies  erhihit  to 
^uioped/i  nitnd  the  oiost  inexjthcithle  viorol  prohleoi  on  record ;  in 
se  far  as  such  jdicnomena  are  naturallv  exjiecteel  to  be  fuund  among  a 

civilization  have*  never  reachc'd  ;  while,  in  the 
‘tisc  0  tin*  (lipsie's,  the  first  ])rinei])les  eif  nature  woulel  se*em  to  be  set 
at  defiance. 


And  thus  ’tis  ever  ;  what’s  within  our  ken, 

On  I  like*,  we  blink  at,  and  direet  our  search 
I<>  fartherest  Inde,  in  epiest  e)f‘ noveItie*s  ; 
hilst  here  at  home,  iipon  our  very  thresholds, 
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Ton  thousand  c»bjccts  hurtle  into  view, 

Of  interest  wonderful.” 

I  hit  to  j:jivc  a  fair  tlescription  of  the  tented  (iipsy  lilo,  1  eaimut  employ 
more  apj>r<»j>riale  laiiji^uago  than  that  of  J)octor  Ih'iglit,  w’lien,  in  rel(*r- 
enee  to  the  fhiglish  Gipsies,  he  says:  “  I  am  oonlidcnt  that  we  are  apt 
to  api»n‘eiate  inueli  too  li^ditly  the  actual  happiness  enjoyed  hy  this  elass 
of  people,  who,  heneath  their  ragged  tents,  in  the  pure  air  of  the  heath, 
may  well  excite  the  envy  of  many  of  the  poor,  though  better  ])rovide>l 
with  domestic  acnanmodation,  in  the  unwholesome  haunts  of  tiie  town. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  they  draw'  around  their  huiiihle  but  often 
abumlant  board,  and  then  retiring  to  their  tent,  leave  a  faithful  <log  to 
guanl  its  (‘iitranee.  With  the  lirst  rays  of  morning,  they  again  meet 
the  dav,  |)ursue  their  various  occupations,  or,  rolling  up  their  tents  anti 
packing  all  their  property  on  an  ass,  set  forward  to  seek  the.  delights  of 
some  fresh  heath,  or  the  protection  of  some  shaded  eo})se.  I  hnive  it  ht 
ilio>e  who  hav(‘  visited  the  habitations  of  the  p(>or,  todraw  a  comparison 
be(w«‘en  the  activity,  the  free  condition,  and  tlu'  pure  air  eujoyetl  by  tin' 
(lipsv,  and  tlie  idleue>s,  the  debauchery,  and  the  filth  in  which  tin' 
maj«*rity  of  tin*  poorc'r  <*lasses  are  enveloped.” — “  No  .sooner  does  a 
.stranger  a|>proach  their  lire  on  the  heath,  than  a  certain  rex'i've  spre:nl> 
itself  through  the  little  family.  Tin*  W(*nn*u  talk  to  him  in  mv-'-tie 
language;  they  endeavour  to  amu.so  him  with  secrets  itf  rutiirity  ;  thev 
'>U''peet  him  lo  be  a  spy  upon  tln*ir  actions  ;  and  In*  gi*nerally  depart.;  a.> 
liltl\*  actpiaiuted  with  their  true  character  as  he  cairn*.  Let  this,  how- 
«*ver,  W(*ar  away;  let  him  gain  their  conlj^ence,  and  he  will  liinl  tin  in 
conversable,  amusing,  sensible  and  shrewd ;  civil,  but  w  itliout  si'rvility; 
proinl  t*f  tlu*ir  iinh'pendenee ;  ainl  able  to  assign  reasons  for  j>ref(*rriiig 
their  prest*nt  condition  to  any  other  in  civili/.ed  society,  lie  will  tiini 
tin'll!  strongly  att.nclied  to  <*ach  other,  and  free  from  many  cares  which 
too  often  reinler  the  married  life  a  source  of  discontent.” 

Tlio.so  w’lio  seek,  find.  It  is  probable,  if  w’c  knew  as  imudi  of 
the  lanes  and  woods  of  the  south  of  England  as  we  knenv 
twenty'  y'ears  since,  we  might  come,  as  we  constantly’  came 
then,  upon  the  Gip.sy  camp.  Often,  in  days  not  so  long  since, 
the  wanderer,  especially  if  lie  happened  to  be  belated,  or  to  have 
taken  a  wrong  turning  dow'ii  some  unfrequented  lane,  or  iqioii 
the  skirts  ot  a  wood,  would  sec  the  light  in  a  distance;  and  il 
not  indispo.sed  to  approach  too  near,  might  see  tlic  cluster  of  low 
tents, the  rude be«lding spread  out:  beneath  tin*  lire,  kindled  intlic 
midst  ot  the  small  rude,  lounging  tribi*;  the  large  iron  k(dtlo 
suspi'mh*<l  by'  SOUK*  device  over  the  cheerful-looking  tlames. 
Iravellers  sometimes  said  that  tlie  steam  ol’ a  rare  and  savoury 
regaled  the  senses  of  their  nostrils,  and  by  all  account, 
tiipsies  an^  as  pi'rtect  masters  ot  the  Cffisinicrf/  art  as  any  one  ol 
our  dinner-loving  neighbours,  over  the  water,  could  be."  Some 
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ol'ourrrioiuls  np^ain — aiuoii<^  llioso  regarded  gralel’ully  by  Gipsy 
tribes,  because  alFordiiig  them  shelter — have  told  us,  how  in 
addition  to  tlieir  eommaiid  over  savoury  sensations,  they 
possessed  a  power  ol*  assimilating  any  abominations  into  gastric 
relations.  A\"e,  who  have  ourselves,  many  a  time,  and  in  many 
a  lonelv  place,  seen  thus  much  of  a  Gipsy  encampment,  regret 
cxecedmgly  that,  in  our  always  unromantic  experience,  nothing 
more  transpired  than  an  occasional  chat,  always  marked  by  a 
rude  humorous  civility,  or  some  instances  in  which  we  were 
permitted  to  ])ass  by  the  camp-tiro  with  a  scowl  from  a  party, 
seeming  by  their  taciturnity  not  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with 
each  other,  in  such  instances  also,  we  think  we  usually  marked 
that  the  senses  were  unregaled  by  the  steam  of  pottatjCy  and  the 
only  kindler  ol‘  evening  refreshment,  was,  ])erhaps,  the  kettles 
which  brc'ws  lor'Mlie  cup  which  cheers,  but  not  inebriates ; 
hill  dei's  not  minister  to  thosc^  more  gracious  visilatious  which 
(lipsies  have  b('cn  said  to  prize  not  less  highly  liiaii  the  great 
diiKM’s-oul.  of  so(*iely.  Hut.  other  wanderers  liave  told  how,  wlien 
tlay  a[)[)roacli('d  tlie  Gipsycainj),  they  lu'ard  the  sounds  oT  rare 
merriuu'iit.  geiug  oji,  even  large  tires  kindled,  and  lamous  roasts, 
uji  spits,  [ireparing  l‘or  tlie  rude,  but  rieli  and  bounleous  repast. 
Stuiie  iiiiMi,  whose  li‘st imoiiy'  ' I r.  Himson  cites,  found  theiuselvc's, 
uiu'xpeetedly,  in  the  midst  of  such  wild  iqiroar  and  merriment 
as  this  would  indicate,  and  after  lH‘iug  (‘utertaiued  with  song 
and  clatter  during  the  night,  dancing  and  all  such  nu'rrv  entiu’- 
UiiuiiKMit;  oulv  ])erhaps  more  virtuouslv  conducted  than  we 
could  guarantee  lor  a  similar  nioth'y  group  in  more  civilized 
society;  for  your  gi])sies,  if  tradition  speaks  truly',  have  alway^s 
been  wonderful  sticklers  ibr  ])urit  v  of  morals,  whatever  wc  may 
have  to  say'  of  their  manners.  After  this  moriy  feasting,  we 
say,  the  traveller  has  been  conducted  to  the  high  road,  by' 
wandering  from  which  he  had  alighted  upon  Ins  jocund  night. 
Hut  (lij)sies  have  anotluu’  character,  not  so  pleasant;  indeed, 
we  know  that  their  name  has  become  ay'iiony'mous  with  every 
kind  of  desperate  adventure ;  people  who  can  live,  even 
alter  the  romantic  fashion  we  have  just  dcacribod,  are  not 
likely  to  jiossess  very  nice  ideas  of  moral  relations  in  general ; 
and  when  we  spoke  just,  now  of  the  aliegi'd  1  radit  ionary  nenso 
ot  ])uritv  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  moral  ideas  ai’c 
ahuiidanllv  countm’balanccvl  bv  an  appanuit  utt(‘r  oblivious- 
nyssioiht*  relations  of  properly  and  t<>  the  value  «d'  human 
life.  Iloiuuir  may  exist  among  themselves,  and  (‘ven  a  rude 
kind  ot  liedouin,  or  Arabian  hospitality',  towards  others, 
^vhen  their  generosity  is  ai)pi‘aled  to;  but,  in  geiu'ral,  sociotv 
seems  to  present  itself  to  them  as  one  great  house  upon  w'hich 
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tlii'V  are  to  operate  as  burglars.  Mindless  ul  all  risks,  iLe 
woiidertul  elaboration  ol*  tlie  science  ot  social  delencc  in  niodcrii 
times,  lias  ungraciously  destroyed  the  influence  ot  bnpsy  power 
among  us,  and  knaves  and  rascals  have  to  betake  tiiemsclves 
to  other  expedients  ;  and  pen-and-ink  devices  have  thus  become 
more  availabh‘  than  cudgels  and  crow-bars,  (iipsy  depreda¬ 
tions  are,  thereibre,  pretty  much  traditional  now,  or  conflned  to 
those  wild  spots  where  the  handit  and  house-breaker  are  still 
t(‘rrible,  and  where  they  can  snap  their  Anger  ot*  defiance,  and 
roar  out  theii*  rude  laughter  at  law.  Law  lias,  very  naturally, 
always  been  the  ( iipsy 's  contempt  and  abhorrence  ;  almost,  it 
would  seem,  as  if  his  very  instincts  were  unable  to  comprehend 
the  matters  for  which  law  is  supjiosed  to  exist,  the  protection 
of  life  and  j)roperty.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  t iipsy 
will  not  civiliz(‘.  .Mr.  Sinison  evidently^  tiiinks  he  will;  tlmt  he 
has  become  civilized;  and,  in  fact,  absorbed  in  the  population, 
while  he  and  his  desc(*ndants  still  retain  the  magic  of  the  (Iipsy 
hlnod  in  tludr  veins  ;  and  may  he  at  any  time  set  on  lire  with  the 
“  wonderful  story,”  or  made  ])eculiarly  accessible  to  the  recep- 
tioii  of  the  (iipsy  language,  dialect,  slang,  or  whatever 

el>e  we  are  to  call  it.  Ills  theory,  in  fact,  is,  that  a  Gi[)sy  can  he  a 
( Iipsy  without  living  in  a  tent,  (»r  being  a  rogue.  In  such, 
however,  it  would  seem,  certain  strange  innate  feelings,  compel 
tlunu  to  look  back  to  their  old  condition.  Mr.  James  Simson 
says  : — 


1  have  piekeil  up  (piite  a  miiiiher  of  Seottisli  (jipsies  of  respeetahle 
eharaeter,  Iroui  their  having  gone  in  tludr  youth,  to  look  at  the  “eld 
thing.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  fur  them  to  de. 
M  hat  is  it  to  luidv  haek  to  the  time  (»f  James  V.,  in  1540,  when  Juliu 
haw  was  lord-paramount  over  the  (Jip^ies  in  Scotland  .^  Imagine, 
then,  tlie  natural  iMiriosity  ol  a  young  (Iipsy,  brought  up  in  a  town,  to 
look  at  something  like  tl»e  original  eondition  of  his  ancestors.  Such  a 
(«ipsy  >Nill  ji'ave  I.iiinburgh,  lor  example,  and  travel  over  the  south  of 
Seotland,  “ea>ting  his  sign,  'as  he  pas>es  through  the  villages,  in  every 
one  ot  \Nhieh  he  nnIII  find  (Jijisios.  Some  of  these  villages  arc  almost 
entirely  oeeupietl  by  (lipsies.  Janies  Hogg  is  reported,  in  Wackwood’s 
‘^bigazme,  to  say,  that  Loehinaben  is  “stocked’'  with  them. 


Iho  volume  lud’orc  us  is  full  of  statements,  and  matters  as 
interesting,  startling,  and  dehatahlo  as  tlmt  wc  have  just 
iiuoted  ;  certainly,  for  ;i  long  course  of  years,  the  operation  oi 
Lnglish  jiiid  Si'ottish  law  was  such  as  to  compc'l  the  (.iipj>y 
laye  to  thri\e  jind  grow,  just  as  Pharaoh  comjielled  the  Israelites 
ol  old.  It  is  a  c>n(l('rlul  law,  to  which  we  know  of  no  exceptions, 
that  by  the  ))ersecution  ol  severe  legal  enactments,  individuality, 
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and  increase  is  given  to  any  sect  or  people  ;  so  long  as  the  Gipsy 
lelt  hinisclt*  to  be  marked  out,  not  even  so  much  by  any  wrong¬ 
doing,  as  by  tlie  accident  ot‘  his  birtli,  for  the  gaol  or  the  gallows, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  society  having  made  him  an  Ishmaelite, 
he  behaved  liimself  like  one;  but  tlie  social  condition  being 
amended  and  inevitable;  softening  and  civilizing  iiiHuences 
being  brouglit  to  bear  upon  him  ;  reformatory  colonies  even 
being  formed  ;  is  liis  individuality  tlierefore  destroyed  ?  If  thev 
liave  the  marks  and  features  of  a  distinct  race  upon  them,  as¬ 
suredly,  the  few  ethnological  facts  with  whicli  we  are  accpiainted 
will  not  ])erniit  us  to  believe  that  race-marks  are  eradicated 
in  this  way.  Are  the  race-marks  of  the  Gelt,  the  Dane,  the 
Aorman,  or  the  Saxon  eradicated  amongst  us  Mr.  Siinson 
savs : — 

Mr.  iMirrow  leaves  the  (juestion  wluae  he  found  it.  Mven  reinuvt* 
the  jnvjudice  that  exists  against  the  Gipsies,  as  regards  their  colour, 
liahits,  and  history;  what  then  t  Would  they,  as  a  peojde,  cease  to  be 
Would  tliey  amalgamate  with  the  natives,  so  as  to  he  tost?  AssunMlv 
not.  I  hey  may  mix  their  blood,  but  they  pn'servt*  their  mental  identity 
in  the  world;  even  although,  in  j>oint  of  physical  appiauance,  habits, 
nnvnners,  occupation,  character,  and  creed,  they  miglit  “  become  con- 
lounded  with  the  residiu;  of  tin*  [)opulation.”  Jn  that  resp(‘ct,  thev  an‘ 
the  most  exclusive  pt'ople  almost,  any  to  be  found  in  the  worhl.  Wh* 
have  oidy  to  considtu*  what  hVeemasonry  is,  and  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
Nvhat  Ciipsyism  is,  in  one  of  its  as])ects.  It  rests  upon  the  broadest  of 
all  hasi's — ilesh  and  blood,  a  common  and  mysterious  origin,  a  common 
languai;e,  a  common  history,  a  common  jiersecution,  and  a  common 
f'diiun,  in  eveuy  part  ol  the  world.  Jounove  the  prejudice  against  the 
I dp.>ies,  make  it  as  respectable  to  be  (iii])sit‘s,  as  the  world,  with  its 
ignorance  of  many  ot  tin'  race,  deem  it  disre])Utable ;  what  then  ►Some 
ol  them  might  come  out  with  their  “  tents  and  encampments,”  and  l)an- 
ners  and  motto(‘s  :  the  ‘‘ cuddy  and  the  creel,  the  Iiammer  and  tongs, 
the  tent  and  the  tin  kettle  ”  for(‘ver.  I*eo]»le  ne('(l  not  sneiT  at  the 
cuddy  and  the  creel.”  The  idea  convoys  a  world  (*f  po(*try  to  the; 
mind  of  a  (dpsy.  ^Ir.s.  Fall,  of  Dunbar,  thought  it  so  poetical,  that 
^^he  had  it,  as  W(‘  have  seen,  worked  in  tapestry  ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
carefully  juvserved,  as  an  Jieir-loom,  among  her  collateral  descendants. 

Gipsies,  it  nuist  be  roineuibered,  are  as  proud  of  tbeir  birtli 
and  ancestry  as  any  Aorinan  eai*l  could  be,  and  as  in  their 
stale  ot  wildness,  and  mere  bush  barbarism  they  boast (‘d 
it,  they  arc  not  less  disposed  to  hold  cheaply  the 
society  which  has  iinconscioush'  adopted  them,  tho  hus- 
und  or  tho  wife,  as  tho  ca.so  may^  be,  which  has  niar- 
them ;  beside  tho.se  marvellous  ineradicable  elements 
loir  whole  race  instincts,  Our  autlior  gives  us  a  very  curious 
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cliaptcr  upon  lliu  (iipsy  lan‘j:iia^c,  in  wliich  lie  rocllrs  liis 
sini^nilar  (‘liorts  to  niako  liiinsi'll*  jxissossod  ol’  it.  Tlie  laiiLruui^i* 
il^;^*il’ w(‘  have,  ot‘  coiirso,  lonj;  known  ;  wliatevor  there  may  bo 
of  it,  is  hut  u  hold,  primitive  kind  of  speech,  and  tliose  ot‘  o\ir 
readers  who  have  ever  loolced  at  tlio  low  queer  words  we  liavo 
known,  will,  i)erhaps,  liave  lelt  reason  to  suspect,  with  »Sir 
Whilter  Seott,  that  it  is  rather  sueli  a  shorthand-writ ini^,  or 
secret  character  as  mi^ht  liave  been  invented  to  servo  the  ])ur- 
poses  of  a  society  existing  beneath  the  doom  of  law.  lUit  llierc 
ar(\  it  must  be  admitted,  corres])ondences  of  tliis  stran;>e  (ri]>sy 
dialect  everywhere  where  the  biipsy  roamsi,  while  many  of  tlio 
words  seem  also  to  have  analoi^ies  amon*^  some  of  the  oldest 
embcddiMl  lossils  of  Hindoo  speech.  d'he  way  in  wliich  Mr. 
Simpson  enrich(‘d  his  vocabulary  isi'xemplary  :  havin;^-  I’urnislied 
himxdf  with  the  few  words  known  to  be  parts  a 
diah‘c(,  and  which  havt*  be('n  in  various  ways  now,  ibr  .soiii** 
time,  puhlislu'd  as  a  kiml  of  !lt(‘rary  curiosity  ;  n[»oii  tills  small 
caj>ital,  ht^  coinnu'mM'd  his  tratlic;  by  usin;^’  his  two  time 
\\'«*rds,  lu‘  procured  the  eeiiliihaiee  oi*  some  stray  tii[>sy,  wamb  r- 
iie^oii  till'  road.  Cautiously  usinii^,  ami  <’arefullv  reculb’fl iiij^’, 
iio  obtalni'd,  ptahap'',  some  half  do/.iai  nion*  uords.  d'lii'-  iii- 
i  reased  stock,  Incri'ased  his  conlidenci'  in  his  next,  interview 
with  a  (lli»sy,  and  it  hrmu^ht  him  a  coJ*respondin«;*  pi'reentage  ei* 
lane;uaLi;e.  IIIsim‘thod  was  certainly  interesliiie*.  A  number  of 
the  words  he  accumulated  are  undoubt('dlv  •'■■idUfj — he  admits 
this  liimself.  'fhere  still  remains,  however,  many  words  wliicli 
may  denominated  peculiarly  and  of  these,  several  areas 

umloubtcdly  Sanserif.  It  was.  in  fact,  a  sini^ular  Hipsy  limit, 
Mr.  Simjison  was  Ibr  many  years  keejiin^  up  ;  inanv  readers  will 
think  it  scarcelv  worthv  the  trouble  betook  to  attain  ;  but  wluit 
IS  the  worth  of  almost  any  literary  curiosity? — the  worth  of  any 
of  the  knickknacks  of  a  museum  ?  The  results  are  undoubtedly 
curious,  and  this  chapter  will  hold  its  jilace  as  one  of  the  most 
singular  documents  we  have  as  yet  upon  the  matter.  iMr. 
Sinison  thinks,  at  any  rate,  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Knglisli 
and  Scottish  (iipsies  has  proved  their  unity  wdth  those  found  in 
other  parts  ol  iMiropix  and  the  world  in  general  ;  for  he  seems  to 
have  pushe«l  his  impiiries  evmi  b(‘Vond  oui*  own  counlrv.  M  ill 
our  readers  like  an  ilhetrat lofi  of  his  way  of  going  on  ?  Ih'rc, 
then,  i;  sm*h  an  extract  ;  the  few  words  recited,  would  seem  to 
to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  commencement  id*  his  Impnric:^. 


n'  savs:- 


Soiiie  of  tlie  lonucr  tJii»-y  \\ord<  I  conimiHcMl  to  memory,  and 
liitcrmixod  with  l’.iigli>li  words,  in  questions  I  would  [>ut  to  tlic  ScoUi^b 
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(Jip.sies.  Ill  tin’s  Wivy,  oiuMvonl  >YOul(l  loiul  to  jiuotluM*.  I  would  addivss 
tliciii  in  :i  coiilident  :iiul  familiar  maimer,  as  if  I  wen‘one  ef  tliemselves, 
know'  exaetly  who  they  wore,  ami  all  alunit  tliem.  I  woiiKl,  (or 
instaneo,  ask  them:  Have,  you  a  ///v/e  (horse)  /  How  many  (7/o//nV.s’ 
(oliiklivn)  have  you  ?  Whore  is  your  (hushaiul)  ?  Do  you  soli 

rop  (spoons)  ?  lloini;  taken  oompletolv  hy  suri)riso,-  they  would  give 
mo  at  once  a  true  answer.  For,  being  the  lirst,  as  far  as  I  know',  to 
apply  the  languagt^  of  the  (ii])sies  of  tlie  eontinent  to  our  own  tribes, 
they* could  naturally  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  to  my  (piestions ; 
although  they  w'ould  wonder  what  kind  of  a  (<i]>sy  1  could  j)Ossihly  he — 
dressed,  as  1  was,  in  black,  with  black  neek-eloth,  and  no  display  of 
linen,  save  a  rullled  breast,  thick-soled  shoes  and  gaiters,  d'ln^  con¬ 
sequence  was,  I  became  a  character  of  interest  to  many  of  the  (Jij)sies 
10  be  found  iu  a  eireuit  of  many  mihvs ;  and  great  wonder  was  (‘xeile<l  in 
their  untutori'd  minds,  leading  to  a  (h’sire  to  see,  ainl  know  sonn'thing 
of,  tin'  I^iah  XairLrify  or  the  g(*ntleman  tJipsy. 

*  *•  .t.  *  %  %  % 

When  1  SJ)ok(^  in  a  sharj)  mamn'r  (o  some  nf  tin*  old  women,  on  (be 
high-road,  by  way  (»f  testing  them,  they  w<^uld  quiel;en  iheir  paees,  look 
•  iver  tlieir  shoulders,  and  call  out,  in  mueli  biKenn'ss  of  spirit,  ‘‘  Von 
are  no  gent  leman,  sir,  otherwi.>i^  you  would  not  insult,  us  in  ibal.  way.” 
Oil  oin‘  occasion,  I  observed  a  woman  with  hei*  son,  w  Im  appeared  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  lingi'ring  near  a  house  at.  which  they  had  no  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  desired  her,  rather  sharply,  to  leave  tin*  jdaee,  telling  her 
that  I  was  afraid  that  her  was  iirhor — (that  her  son  was  a  thief). 

I  us(mI  these  tw'o  w’ords  mi'rely  to  see  what  elfeet  llu'y  would  have  tqnju 
her,  as  J  did  not  really  thiidv  she  w'as  a  (Jipsy.  She  instantly  thnv  into 
adreadful  passion,  telling  me  that  I  had  been  among  thievi'sand  robbers 
niysclf,  otherwise  I  could  not  sj»oak  to  In'i*  iu  such  words  as  these.  She 
threatened  to  go  to  Ivliiduirgh,  to  inform  the  ])olice  that  I  was  the  head 
and  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves,  and  that  she  would  have  nn^  imtnedi- 
alely  apprehended  as  such.  JAjur  sailors  who  were  jirtvseiit  w  ith  me  wa're 
astonished  at  the  sudden  wrath  and  insolence,  of  the  woman,  as  they 
could  not  perceive  any  provocation  she  had  r('ceiv(*d  from  me — being 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  chanvie  and  c//or,  which  J  a[qdied 
to  her  hoy. 

♦  *  lit  :){:•***  * 

I  fell  iu  one  day,  on  the  public  road,  with  an  old  woman  and  her  tw'o 
daughters,  of  the  name  of  Itoss,  selling  horn  spoons,  madi'  by  Andrew' 
Stewart,  a  Tinkler  at  Do'ness.  I  repeated  to  tlie  W'oman,  in  the  shape 
of  questions,  some  of  the  (Ji})sy  w'ords  presented  in  these  jiages.  Slie 
at  tirst  aflectc'd,  though  very  uw'kw'ardly,  iml  to  tmderstand  what  I  said, 
but  in  a  tew  minut»*s,  with  some  <'mbarrassment  in  lier  manner,  ae- 
kno\vh*(lge<l  that  she  knew  the  s|»eeeh,  and  gave  me  the  b]nglish  of  tln^ 
lollowing  words : 

(jftuqicy  man.  fi/vyc,  horse. 

woman.  (trye-fanleVy  horse-dealer. 

fV/(o/r/cs,  children.  f^l>oons. 
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I  ol)sorveil  to  tliU  Wiiiuaii,  that  1  saw  no  liarm  in  speaking  this  lan¬ 
guage  openly  ainl  puMicly.  **  None  in  the  least,  sir,”  was  hof 
n‘|>ly. 

'IVt*  girls,  of  the  name  of  .lamieson,  eame  one  day  begging  lo  mv 
door.  3  hey  appeareil  to  be  sisters,  of  about  eight  aiul  seventeen  voars 
of  age,  and  were  pretty  deeently  elotheil.  Hoth  had  light -blue  eyes, 
light -yellow,  or  rather  tlaxen,  hair,  and  fair  eoinplexions.  'Po  asoertain 
whether  they  were  Tinklers  or  ni)t,  1  put  some  (lipsy  words  t(»  the  eldest 
girl.  She  immediately  hung  ihovn  luM*  head,  as  if  siu*  had  been  detected 
in  a  crime,  and.  pretemling  imt  to  mnlerstaiul  what  was  said,  left  the 
house;  but,  after  pn*eet‘ding  about  twelve  paees,  she  ttu»k  eonraije, 
turned  round,  and,  with  a  smile  upon  an  agreeable  eountenanee,  called 
back.  “  There  are  eleven  of  us,  sir.”  1  had  impiired  of  her  how  inanv 
ehildren  tln‘n‘  wen*  i*f  her  family.  I  called  botli  the  girls  back  to  niv 
lunise.  and  ordered  them  some  victuals,  for  which  they  were  extremelv 
gratefid,  and  seemed  much  pleased  that  they  were  kindly  treated.  After 
I  had  iliseoverod  they  were  tiipsies,  1  wormed  out  of  them  the  following 
words : 

(iiiuqit\  man.  (tiye,  horse. 

MiUhii/it,  Woman.  Jiicdl,  dog. 

( s,  ehildren. 

When  I  iinjuired  of  the  elde>t  girl  the  T!ngli>h  of  Jural,  .she  did  not, 
at  lirst,  eateh  tin*  .souinl  i»f  the  word;  but  ln*r  little  sister  looked  up  in 
her  faei*,  ami  .said  tt*  her,  **  l)on't  ymi  hear.*  That  is  ilog.  It  is 
d.og  he  nu'ans.”  'The  other  tln*n  added,  with  a  ilowneast  look,  and  a 
nn  hmeholy  tone  ol  voice,  **  \  ou  gi*ntlt'men  understand  all  languages 

in»w  -a-days.” 

\{  another  time,  huir  or  live  ehildren  were  loitering  about,  and 
diverting  themst*l\es,  bet»>re  the  ih>or  ^*f  a  house,  near  Inverkeitliing. 
1  he  yeunigcst  appeared  about  live,  and  the  ehlest  alunit  thirteen  years 
ol  age.  ( hn*  ot  tin*  boys.  <*1  the  name  i*f  MePonald,  steppeil  forward, 
and  asketl  some  mon»‘v  ol  me  in  charity.  I'rom  his  importunatt*  manner 
ot  bt'guing,  1  suspt'ottHl  the  ehildren  were  liipsies,  altln.>ugh  their  appear¬ 
ance  tlid  not  indicate  them  to  be  of  that  race.  After  some  (piestioiiN 
put  to  them  about  their  parents  and  their  occupations,  they  gave  me  the 
T'nglish  of  the  following  words  : 

(oiwjt\\  man.  Ai:el,  ass. 

r/joMf/Vs,  children.  Lvwa,  silver. 

hliah,  gentleman.  Chor,  thief. 

(tiyr,  horse.  Staunlit  ,  prison. 

Juriil,  dog.  lunj,  the  devil. 

.\  gentleman,  an  acipiaintance  ot  mine,  was  in  my  presence  while  the 
chihlren  were  answering  my  words  :  and  as  the  subject  of  their  language 
was  ih'w  to  him,  1  ma  le  some  remarks  to  him  in  tlieir  liearing,  relative 
to  their  tribe,  which  greatly  displeased  them.  One  of  the  Ih>vs  calloi 
out  to  ine,  with  much  bitterness  of  expression.  •*  You  are  a  Uipsy  your¬ 
self,  sir,  or  you  never  could  have  got  these  words.” 
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As  we  had  no  idea  of  doinjj:  more  than  introducing  this 
volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  wo  have,  perhaps,  said 
sutficiont  to  convince  them  that  it  is  really  a  very  interesting 
volume.  It  is  the  production,  principally  of  a  man  to  whom 
this  was  the  one  idea  and  object.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
man  of  the  merest  average  intelligence  to  fail  to  ])roduee  an 
interesting  book  under  such  eircumstances, — the  religious  ideas 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  In  the  “  Disquisition  on  the  (lipsies,” 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  which  might  as  well  have  been 
quite  omitted.  When  the  writer  desires  a  “  British  Anti-Gipsy 
“Prejudice  Association,"’  when  he  says,  “Exeter  Hall  may  hob- 
“  nob  with  Negroes,  Hottentots  and  Bosjesmen,  always  with 
“something  or  other  from  a  distance,  but  what  has  it  ever  done 
“ibr  Gipsies?  ”  He  eondeseends  to  a  foolish  canting  and  slangy 
kind  of  talk  from  which  the  real  interest  and  information  of 
his  volume  ought  to  have  saved  him.  He  has  mentioned  the 
name  of  ^Ir.  Crabbe,  and  his  noble,  generous  etlbrts  at 
SiHithampton ;  ^Ir.  Baird,  and  his  similar  efforts  at  Yetholni. 
Those  excellent  men  represent  that  philanthropy  of  effort  lor 
which  the  term  “  Exeter  Hall,’"  has  now  become  a  noun  of 
number.  Y  e  are  sorry  to  see  the  volume  defaced  by  very 
many  pages  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  a  very  large  ju’oportion  of 
the  “Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies”  might  be  quite  advanta¬ 
geously  omitted.  But  all  this  does  not  hinder  our  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  yolume,  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete,  various, 
concise,  and  interesting  document  on  the  subject  of  English 
Gipsy  life. 


now  TX)  WE  KNOW  THE  BTBLE?^ 

rrHERE  is  iiiucli  ill  this  little  volume  remarkably  helpful  and 
J  ill  teres  ti  11  to  readers  and  tliiiikers  uiieijual  to  more  extensive 
proeesses  of  thought,  or  elaborate  aeipiaiiitaiieeship  with  lihraries. 
'J’here  is  nothing  new  iu  the  volume  at  all.  j)r.  Irons  (piit<* 
mistakes  and  shows  great  ignorance  of  large  Helds  of  religious 
t'XpiTience  iu  supposing  tin'  ground  he  occupies,  and  to  Avlikh 
his  4uvn  (‘xpi'rii'nce  lias  conducted  him,  dilfers  in  any  material 
particular  from  that  of  all  thith.fid  lovc'rs  of,  and  ludicwers  in,  the 
Word  of  (mhI.  1'he  c'llcct  upon  our  own  minds  oi*  tlu‘  la>t  ])or- 
tion  of  Ids  little  volume,  has  been  very  pleasantly  ('xhilarating. 
It  has  beiai  a  sort  of  “  face  answering  to  face  ”  kind  of  sensation. 
The  iron  of  our  friend  has  sharpi'iied  our  own.  This  will  really 
seian  ironical,  when  we  add  that  the  volume,  iu  its  (‘onclusions, 
has  only  givtai  freshness  to  our  most  cherished  convictions,  and 
])roduc(‘d  exactly  the  opposite  impression  upon  our  minds,  Dr. 
Irons  intended  toconvi'V.  But  it  is  a  \erv  valuable  litth'  hook; 
exhibits  r(‘al  thoughtfulness,  and  an  earne.stness  of  faith,  look¬ 
ing  even  higlua*  than  its  author  supposes.  He  say.s,  indeed,  that 
h(‘  “  is  awan‘  sonu'  things  lie  has  written  are  likely  to  givi'  pain 
“  to  tliosc  ilcar  to  him.”  In  his  preface,  he  tells  us  he  has 
“avoided  evi'rv  word  that  could  needlesslv  irritate;”  boa^ts 
that  the  words  Knaigt  licalj  Ih'Odd  CJiurch^  Papint,  and  Dissontcr, 
Ibimd  m»  place  in  his  Addre.ss,  and  that  he  has  u.sed  otlna*  tonus, 
for  the  piirpost'  of  avoiding  tlu'  giving  olfeiice.  After  all,  \\c 
must  .say,  h(‘  is  still  rather  unhappy  in  his  choici*  of  tt*rnis,  and 
his  exhibition  of  gtaithaiess  and  courtesy.  Why  I.  as  he  not 
btuai  content  to  jierniil  hisconci.se  statement  of  the  lUble  ditll- 
<adty,  and  its  n'ply,  as  well  as  his  many  excellent  }>ages,  to  go 
lortli  without  sneering  at  theSec't.s* — f/ie  Serfs  f  AVhen  will  men, 
lik('  Hr.  Irons,  sutiiciiaitly  remember  that  what  they  choose  to  call 
///(’  i'lnnrh,  is  .split  up  into  every  imaginable  shade  of  sect,  hold 
together  by  iu>  conceivable  tie  of  faith  in  the  Ibble,  but  siiiijdv 
by  the  autluu’ity  of  thu  Lord  Chancellor?  AVhat  docs  Dr. 
Inuis  nu'an  by  a  ([uestion — we  must  say,  wishing  to  rosjurt  him. 
and  restK'cting  him — a  tpiestion  so  falser  and  so  insolent,  as  the 

7 //(’  fUhle  and  its  Interpreters,  Dy  William  »1.  Ji\>ii^.  D.D., 
Drcloiulary  of  f^t.  Baufs,  J.  T.  Haves. 
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following,  ''  Whor>^  are  llio  srets  io  ho  found  wlio  liold  to  any 
‘‘orth.Kloxy, — (as  to  tlio  'rrinity,  the  Atoiu'nnMif,  (Iract*,  and  so 
“on),— oxcopt  in  onrown  ain)(»sp|i(n‘(' ‘f  Wlion' tlnd 'Inirch  llnally 
“  rad('s,  llicTV  (in  dii(‘tiino)  (lio  ‘orthodox  soc.ts/  ]io\V('V('r  stron’n- 
“atlirst,  oTa(liiaIly  ceasot<»  Ix'.”  And  t  luMi  follows  a  wicJvod  para"^ 
^rryph,  in  whicli  it.  issliown  that,  tin'  dinn])ors,  .Mornnnis,  \c.,  an' 
Methodists!  \yo  niit,dit  ask  Dr.  Innis,  while'  lani^hinir  altoirella'r 
at  his  foolish  falscdiood,  wliotlu'T  tln^  F/fffjrl/uuU  aiufa  thousand 
oilier  s('(*ts  of  the'  Aliddio  Ai>vs,  wc're'  not  n'ally  in  the  “  orthodox 
“atniospliere  And  tlien  wo  nii«r]it  ask'liini,  liow  far  titty 
teaelii'rs  wo  eould  nanio  of  tlu'  pn'soiit  day,  wlioso  writings  aro 
a  loiiiitain  ol  iiilide'Iily,  ai’o  ortliodox  hoeauso  thoy  aro  found  in 
llie  “orlhodox  atinosphoro  ”  of  his  (diuieli  ddnwo  aro  many 
sueh  parai^-raphs  in  t  hi.s  yoliinn?,  and  wo  grie'V’i'  that  it  is  so.  A( 
tlu'  saiiK'  time,  tlu'se'  n'lnarks  oondnet  us  at  oneo  to  what  si'oins 
to  ns  to  1)0  l]i(‘  yoiy  foolish  nso  to  whieh  Dr.  I rons  has  t iiriu'e!  a 
valuahlo,  vital,  and  ('ssontial  argninont.  It.  is  reanarkahh'  to  our 
iniad^,  ('ve'u  to  tho  yoi’y  moasin'c'  ol*  ahsni’dity.  Dr.  Irons 
helh'ees  as  wo  thanki'nliy  Ixdie've',  that  tho  ih'hio  is  a,  groat 
.supenialiiral  fact ;  that  hc'ing  tliis,  it  has  its  own  snpornatiiral, 
s'‘ll-evidein*ing  power.  Will  it  Ix'  holiove'd,  that  afte'r  showing 
that  tho  mere  popular  niolhod  of  treating  tho  Dihio  like  any 
other  hook,  or  tho  literary  method  of  haekilig,  slashing,  paring- 
down,  hy  lh(^  axes  or  scissors  of  ci’iticism,  or  tlio  Jioman  nu'thod 
yl  proelanmng  that  tho  Dihlo  is  I  ho  propi'rty  of  one  sect  of 
Hirisiians,  that  the'  (’hnrch  of  tho  Papists  has  the  .solo  and  onlv 
nglit  to  lh,‘  p(,ss(‘ssIon  and  exposition  of  it-— will  it  ho  la'llevel! 
tliat  !)r.  ions  sets  up  in  opposition  to  tlic'so  thnv  falhu'h's  the' 
oJ‘‘jt  tinlh,  W('  have  stated  above',  of  1  he'  siqx'rnat ni’al  unity  ami 
^•t.i  ii\  ol  tlu'  l»ih!e'  ami  its  se'lf-evielem'ing  light  to  tho  human 
(•|ms.aoiisiiess,  emly  te)  slmw  that  the'  Plinrch  eif  Knglaml  is 
tln'iiwdnnn  thre)ngh  wliieli  the  IJook  must  ho  kimwn  ami  o\- 
Jh‘  says,  “Tho  light  of  t he' (hvexis,  tho  (^atea'liism 
alemo  proehiee's  a  wise',  sure',  ami  oelifying 
“  i*-/’  nltimate'  sn])port  in  a.  doei)  ami  ‘true' 

phileesophy.  in  lae|,,  the  weirk  ol*  Dr.  Irons  is, 

I  1  ’  attem|)t  to  show  that  the  Jh’hlo  can  emly  hei 

(li  .<  •  ^‘‘‘^‘h'siast ical  sjx'e^taolos.  It  is  a  nmst  cemtra- 

|.  'tl  o  lxx)k  !  y(*t  tho  iailaety  e»f  tho  pe)])nlar  ami  the> 

imp  aivse)  we'll  state'el,  and  tho  apjie'al  tho  Dihle*  is 
‘‘  h*e‘e'  ami  ])iiro  cemsciousnoss  is  se)  we'll  put, 
i^alel  ho  epiite  at  I'asc  in  putting  it  into  almost  any 
and  i''  that  the  slieirt-comings,  ami  ahsurelities, 

eoiif^o  f  hayo  ]X)inte'd  out,  Aveiulel  carry  their  own 

II  a  lull,  while  the  clearness  and  coinnion-seiise  of  other  parts 
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of  the  volume,  would  almost  certainly  bear  conviction  into  the 
mind.  Before  we  pass  to  notice,  at  a  little  more  Icngtli,  its 
essential  (piestion,  we  may  quote  one  of  those  passages,  marvellous 
in  its  impertinence  : — 


When  it  is  said,  at  tiiiU‘S,  with  iidivete,  that  the  Sects  call  thcinsclvcs 
‘‘ (’liurches,”  and  otten  share  with  us  the  “One  llaptisni,”  we  may 
generally  reply, — their  /aitf/  may  he  ours;  luit  as  for  their  clergy 
/hn\<  their  claim.  When  olV  their  guard,  they  do  not  seem  sure  of 
it  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  (we  say  it  with  no  boasting,)  tlip 
denials  and  jealonsie.s  of  others  cannot  negative  our  existing  life.  It  is 
a  sad  sight,  il<uihth‘ss,  irlivn  tjrent  Baptized  Commuuitien  dt‘ny  ono 
another  to  l»e  “  C'hurches,"  either  in  the  Ihist,  or  the  W  c'st,  or  tlio 
South,  d'hat  thi're  are  indet‘d  doubtfully  baptized  communitii's — ami 
lu'retical  Ohurches — is  mdiappilv  triu‘:  but  “by  tlu'ir  fruits  let  us  know 
tln'in."  Not  that  a  paMeriori  claims  can  constitute  churches;  but 
det*ds  of  faith  are  facts,  lind  them  where  we  may.  As  to  the  apj»eals 
to  great  moral  and  spiritual  deeds  ap[)arently  achieved  by  Si'cts,  every 
one  knows  that  thev  can  scarcelv  be  testinl,  in  the  higher  sense.  If 
they  meet  v^in  t'ira/np  likt‘  the  magicians  before  Pharaoh,  liow  woiidor- 
ful  soever  their  doings,  we  know  that  they  must  yield  at  last  ;  onr  r<d 
must  “swallow  up  their  rods.” 

If  this  bo  the  way  in  wbieli  Dr.  Irons  writes,  wlien  lit*  desires 
mdtber  to  irritate  nor  give  ])ain,  it  must  be  a  curious  thing  to 
st'o  him  with  his  (juills  up  ;  though,  we  confess,  the  fallacy  and 
self-sutlieiency  of  the  above  passage  have  only  produced  a  smile 
at  the  expense  of  the  Sect  to  which  ])r.  Irons  belongs,  which, 
if  it  were  separated  Irom  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  would  tly 
apart  only  into  a  multitude  of  Sects — a  number  of  them  grovelling 
througli  all  the  W('aknes.ses  of  everv  kind  of  heresv.  P»ut  the 
pith  of  the  book  is  in  the  answer  it  seeks  to  convey  to  tin*  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  this  paper — a  most  vital  question.  How  d(» 
we  know  the  Bible  to  be  fbr  Jlible?  AVe  suspect  if  the  greater 
number  oi  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians, 
were  called  iqion  to  assign  a  reason  for  their  ])rofession,  they 
would  really  be  at  their  w  its’  end.  o  are  really  tdraid,  that 
in  most  instances,  it  would  amount  to  a  traditional,  hereditary 
respect,  and  that  tew*  would  be  able  to  assign  such  a  reason  as 
«mght  to  be  a  living  and  perennial  satisfaction  to  themselves. 
Dr.  Irons  has  not  (juoted,  perhaps  he  did  not  remember,  the 
words  of  Coleridge  in  his  Confession  of  an  Enqnirinn  Spirit;  but 
the  vital  portion  of  his  little  volume  is  in  reality,  tin  expansion 
of  those  suggestive  and  light-bringing  words,  “  there  is  more  in 

the  Bible  that  me  than  1  have  experienced  in  all  other 
“  books  jmt  togctlicr :  tlie  words  of  the  Bible  me  at  greater 
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George  Herbert. 

“  depths  of  my  being,  and  whatever  finds  mo,  brings  with  it  an 
“  irresistible  evidence  of  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Holy 
“  Spirit/’  That  might  have  been  the  text  from  which  Dr. 
Irons  spoke ;  and,  placed  on  the  title-page  of  his  book,  it  would 
have  been  an  index  of  its  whole  design  and  purpose.  George 
Herbert  expressed  very  much  the  same  sentiment ;  the  evidence 
arising  from  a  manifested  unity  in  the  book,  by  which  the  Hible 
makes  itself  felt  and  known,  and  it  was  probably  from  liim  tliat 
Coleridge  derived  the  words  we  have  just  cpiotcd.  Tlie  poet 
savs : — 

Oh  that  I  knew  how  all  thij  Ihjhta  coathtnc, 

Ami  the  coa/if/aratioas  of  thvir  t/loric  ! 

Svvinp  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine, 

Hat  all  the  constellations  of  the  stone. 

This  verse  marks  that,  and  l)oth  do  make  a  motion 
I  nto  a  third,  that  ten  leaves  of!  doth  lie  : 

Then  as  dispersed  heibs  do  match  a  potion, 

These  three  make  up  some  Christians  destiuie. 

Such  are  thv  secrets,  which  mv  life  makes  ifood, 

And  comments  on  thee:  for  in  evTy  thinj? 

Thy  words  do Jinde  me  out,  and  parallels  hrinjr, 

And  m  another  make  me  understood. 

And  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  really  the  only  feasible, 
possible,  or  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  Bible.  Why 
should  we  be  concerned  to  settle  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the 
autliority  and  authenticity  of  Scripture,  to  people  withouf  the 
Cliurcli 't  AVhat  interest  have  they  in  the  matter  'f  Tlio  Book 
is  not  tludrs ;  they  cannot  understand  it;  it  makes  its  appeal  t<j 
a  consciousness  evidently  not  awakened  within  them,  or  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  them  to  level  themselves  to  mere  dis])utants 
and  critics.  We  have  ourselves  always  attempted  in  any  efforts 
to  roach  men  to  bring  their  conscience  into  contact  with  tin* 
instincts  of  the  Book.  All  eflbrts  to  deal  with  the  Bible  after 
the  literary  or  critical  method  have  been  foiled,  and  have  ended 
in  self-destruction.  Critics  of  Scripture  in  general  seem  to  hav(‘ 
missed  all  the  purposes  for  which  Scripture  was  given  ;  (‘ven 
we  know,  critics  either  of  lIoT*ier,  or  of  Shakespeare,  in  fixing 
the  meaning  of  a  Avord  have  lost  the  cliarm  of  the  jioem.  ^fe 
know  Homer  or  Shakespeare,  a  poet  must  read  their  pages — a 
ficli  and  (•X(piisitely  subtle  imagination  alive  to  the  majesty  <>f 
nature  and  the  mystery  of  the  human  heart, — and,  just  so,  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Ihble,  its  manifold,  intellectual  liglits  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  facts  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  a  book  for  tin* 
conscience;  it  needs  a  (piickened  and  awakened  conscience  t.j 
reimcAiiv. — voc.  x.  l 
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of  the  volume,  would  almost  certainly  bear  conviction  into  the 
mind.  Ik'lbre  we  pass  to  notice,  at  a  little  more  length,  its 
essential  (piestion,  wo  may  quote  one  of  those  passages,  marvellous 
in  its  impertinence  : — 


Wlion  it  is  saiti,  ut  tiiius,  ^vitll  that  the  Sects  call  themselves 

‘‘ Clmrches,”  and  often  share  with  ns  the  “  ( )m‘  llaptisin,”  wi*  may 
<;enerallv  rcjdy, — their  htitii  may  he  onrs ;  hut  as  for  their  clergy //o 
tnu‘  Jems  their  claim.  When  t»lV  their  guaril,  they  do  not  seem  sure  of 
it  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  (^ye  say  it  with  no  boasting,)  the 
tlenials  and  jealousie;^  of  (Uhers  cannot  negative  our  existing  life.  Jt  is 
a  satl  sight,  doubtless,  irhen  tjretd  lUiptlzcd  (Ummindtivs  deny  one 
amuln'r  to  be  “  C’hnrches,"  cither  in  the  hhist,  or  the  W('st,  ov  the 
Snnth.  'I hat  there  are  indtHal  doubtfully  baptized  coinmnnities — and 
heretical  C’hurches — is  nnha]>j»ily  true:  but ‘‘ by  their  fruits  let  us  know 
them.’  Nh>t  that  h  posteriori  claims  can  <*onstitute  churches;  hut 
det'ds  (d  laith  are  tacts,  find  them  where  we  may.  As  to  tin*  aj)peals 
to  great  moral  and  spiritual  (h'cds  apparently  aciiievcd  by  Sects,  every 
one  knows  that  tiny  <‘an  scarcely  be  tested,  in  the  higher  sense.  If 
they  meet  iistn  rirofrip  like  the  magicians  before  JMiaraoh,  how  wonder- 
fnl  soever  their  doings,  we  know  that  they  mnst  yield  at  last  ;  our  m\ 
must  “swallow  up  tlicir  rods.” 


It  this  be  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Irons  writes,  wlicn  he  desires 
neitlier  to  irritate  nor  give  ]>ain,  it  mnst  be  a  curious  thing  to 
s(*e  him  \yith  his  (piills  up  ;  though,  w’c  confess,  the  fallacy  and 
s(dt-sutliciency  ot  the  jibove  ])assage  have  only  produced  a  smile 
at  the  exp('nse  ot  the  Sect  to  which  Dr.  Irons  belongs,  which, 
it  it  w ere  separated  trom  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  would  tlv 
iq>ait  onl>  into  a  multitude  ot  ^ects — a  number  ot  them  grovelling 
thiough  all  tin*  w'('aknesses  ot  every  kind  of  heresy.  Dut  the 
|dth  ot  the  book  is  in  the  answer  it  seeks  to  convev  to  tlu'  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  liead  ot  this  paper — a  most  vital  question.  Ilow  (1(» 
we  know  the  Hible  to  be  (he  Dible?  AVe  suspect  it  the  greater 
number  ot  those  wdio  profess  and  (‘all  themselves  Christians, 
wei('  calh'd  upon  to  as.sign  a  reason  for  their  })rofession,  thev 
would  really  be  at  their  wits’  end.  are  really  afraid,  that 

in  most  instances,  it  would  amount  to  a  traditional,  hen'ditary 
usp((t,  tind  that  few’  W’ould  be  able  to  assign  such  a  reason  as 
might  to  Im  a  living  and  perennial  satisfaction  to  thmnselves. 

r.  ^as  iiot  (piotc'd,  perhaps  he  did  not  remember,  the 

words  ot  C  oleridge  in  his  Con/e.ssion  of  an  Enquirimj  (<j)iri(;  hut 
the  vital  portion  ot  his  little  volume  is  in  realitv,  an  expansion 
ot  those  suggtvstive  and  light-bringing  words,  “  there  is  more  in 
^  the  Ihble  that me  than  1  have  experienced  in  all  other 
hooks  put  together:  tlie  W’ords  of  the  Dibley/;/^/  me  at  girater 
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“  depths  of  my  being,  and  whatever  finds  me,  brings  with  it  an 
“  irresistible  evidence  of  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Koly 
“  Spirit/’  That  might  have  been  the  text  from  which  Dr. 
Irons  spoke ;  and.  placed  on  the  title-page  of  his  book,  it  would 
have  been  an  index  of  its  whole  design  and  purpose.  George 
Herbert  expressed  very  much  the  same  sentiment ;  the  evideneii 
arising  from  a  manifested  unity  in  the  book,  by  which  the  Bible 
makes  itself  felt  and  known,  and  it  was  probably  from  him  that 
Coleridge  derived  the  words  we  have  just  (piotcd.  The  poet 
savs : — 

Oh  that  I  Jcuew  how  all  th  t/  I'a/hts  co)nh}nc, 

Ami  the  con/i</anitioas  of  thvlr  filoric  ! 

Sevinfj  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine, 

Bat  all  the  constellations  of  the  storic. 

'riiis  verse  marks  that,  and  ])otl>  do  make  a  motion 
Ihuo  a  third,  that  ten  leaves  otl*  doth  lie  : 

Then  as  dispersed  heibs  do  match  a  potion, 

Tlicse  three  make  up  some  Christians  destiuie. 

Such  are  tliy  secrets,  whicli  my  life  makes  irood, 

And  comments  on  thee:  for  in  cv’ry  tliinj^ 

'Bhy  U'ords  do Jinde  me  out,  and  parallels  hrinjj:, 

And  m  another  make  me  understood. 

And  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  really  the  only  feasible, 
possible,  or  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  Bible.  Why 
should  we  be  concerned  to  settle  the  canon  of  Scripture,  tlu^ 
authority  and  authenticity  of  Scripture,  to  people  withouf  the 
Cliurch  ?  What  interest  have  they  in  the  matter  ?  The  Book 
is  not  theirs;  tlicy  cannot  understand  it;  it  makes  its  a])peal  to 
a  consciousness  evidently  not  awakened  within  them,  or  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  them  to  level  themselves  to  mere  dis])utants 
and  critics.  We  have  ourselves  always  attempted  in  any  ellbrls 
to  reach  men  to  bring  their  conscience  into  contact  with  the 
instincts  of  the  Book.  All  eflbrts  to  deal  with  the  Bible  after 
the  literary  or  critical  method  have  been  foiled,  and  have  ended 
in  self-destruction.  ( 'ritics  of  Scripture  in  general  seem  to  hav(' 
nussed  all  the  ])urposes  for  which  Scripture  was  given  ;  (‘ven  as 
we  know,  critics  either  of  Iloiiier,  or  of  Shakespeare,  in  llxing 
the  meaning  of  a  word  have  lost  the  charm  of  the  poem.  ’I'o 
l<now  lloiner  or  Shakespeare,  a  poet  must  read  their  pages — a 
rich  and  exejuisitely  subtle  imagination  alive  to  the  majesty  of 
nature  and  the  mystery  of  the  human  heart, — and,  just  so,  all  the 
"calth  of  the  Bible,  its  manifold,  intellectual  lights  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  facts  that,  from  iirst  to  last,  it  is  a  book  for  the 
conscience;  it  needs  a  (piickened  and  awakened  consci(‘nO(‘  to 

iriuiCAiiv. — vof..  X.  L 
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ho  known  or  felt  at  all,  and  it  has  unities,  mysteries,  and  sub¬ 
tleties,  which  can  only  he  known  and  lelt  hy  a  hij^hly  sensitive 
a  ml  subtle  eonseience.  Thus,  while  all  consciousness  in  man  is 
a  supernatural  fact ;  the  supernatural  in  tlie  Jlible  coiTosp(UKls 
to  the  most  supernatural  in  consciousness.  w  e  care  very  little 
f<.>r  the  smiles  or  taunts  of  the  critics.  Eliminate  the  super¬ 
natural  from  the  llihle,  and  we  have  done  with  it.  Sometimes, 
when  we  have  professed  ourselves  to  bo  uiuilfected  hy  l^ssays 
and  Jicviews,  Colensos,  and  all  the  other  strange  herds  of  kine, 
who  seek  to  drag  the  Ark,  like  the  messengers  of  the  Jdiilistines 
of  old,  along  their  rutty  roads,  and  never  get  it  into  llethleheiu 
at  last,  we  have  been  told  that  this  onlv  illustrated  our  own 
imaital  stupidity  ;  peihaps  so,  still  our  answer  lies  unimpeaclied. 
A\’e  accept  lovingly,  iind  reverently,  this  awful  hook,  lor  it  is 
sucli  an  immense,  an  intinite  vitality.  These  critics  are  nun 
who  seem  great  according  as  they  can  “  lift  up  the  liaiul 
“  against  the  thick  trees,’’  or  arc  able  to  break  down  the  “  carved 
“  Work  (d'the  sanctuary.”  Ihit  all  criticism,  necessary,  or  un- 
necesary,  is  a  degrading  and  disintegrating  process — life  and 
vitality  are,  as  we  have  said,  self-evidencing.  An  artilicial 
llowi'r,  however  beautiful  of  paj)er,  or  wax,  or  leather,  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  beneath  the  vase,  broken,  is  broken  ;  it  has 
no  self- reparative  power  ;  it  cannot  be  made  what  it  was  again; 
it  is  not  so  with  the  llower  or  the  tree  in  the  woods,  in  ])ropor- 
tion  to  the  fulness  of  life,  the  thing  lives  on.  A  boy  defaces  the 
stem  by  carving  his  name  on  the  bark  ;  he  strii)s  olf  a  switch  to 
play  at  hoises  in  the  wood  ;  the  woodman  conies  by,  and  with 
his  axe  clears  down  a  branch,  and  carrii's  it  home  for  Jhel  ;  hv- 
and-by,  pt  rliaps,  a  taller  bough  is  liewn  down,  strinig  enough 
and  .sti'iiight.  (‘iiough  to  be  used  for  an  utensil  or  a  tvKil  ;  the 
tree  .'survives  it  all,  and  it  and  tin'  winds  talk  mystically  togctluT, 
and  generations  pass  beneath  its  branches,  and  veiu'rate  and  ad¬ 
min',  pi'rhaps  ages  after  the  school-boy  and  the  woodman  arc 
both  beneath  their  mounds.  Aow,  if  a  man  should  come  to  us 
and  say,  1  have  an  argument  to  show  that  this  tree  is  really  not 
artilicial,  but  that  it  is  alive;  I  set  out  a  sce])tic,  but  1  am  a 
believer  now.  1  have  critically  examined  into  the  principles  ol 
life  in  that  tree,  and  1  have  now'  arrived  at  these  satisfactory 
results.  1  do  ])erceive  the  tree  to  be  living.  T  find  that  it  has 
great  roots,  and  the  sources  of  its  life  are  real,  not  artificial,  hut 
mysterious,  lie  might  sneer  at  us,  but  we  should  be  (‘ompcHcd 
to  say’  to  him,  why’  we  never  doubted  the  vitality  of  the  tree — ■ 
it  is  sell-evidencing ;  it  is  so  w’ith  the  fScripture,  it  possesses  a 
power  to  create  laith  in  tlu'  consciousness  of  man,  and  it  has  the 
further  power  to  minister  to  the  faith  it  excites.  ATtalitv  ij* 
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evidence,  and  lieiico,  as  Dr.  Frons  has  ])(nntod  out,  ‘‘From 
“  IMoleiny’s  days  till  now  the  world  luis  gone  on  turning  this 
“  Ihble  oVer  and  over,  unahlc  to  f/ct  rid  o  f  the  fccliiojy  that  it  has 
‘‘  something  to  do  with  that  Hook  after  all !  lienee,  the  Hihle 
all  along  it  takes  for  granted  that  it  will  be  felt  and 
known  by  tliQsc  who  “  walk  by  faith, by  the  light  of  the  inner 
consciousness — the  self-sustaining  persuasion  of  the  soul.  Dr. 
Irons  says : — 


Is  that  a  “  Hook  like  any  other  book  ?  ”  wo  begin  at  once  to  ask ; — 
or  may  it  be  Sui'kiinatuhao,  as  some  have  said  ! 

Vet,  whatever  it  b(‘,  we  have  now  discovered  that  tre  ran  aur- 

itch'cs  hut  little,  irlicii  irc  tn/  to  put  it  into  ,<lntpCy  in  tt  ira//  of  our  oun. 
At  what  time  the  various  parts  (>1  this  Hook  was  arranged  in  this  pn^- 
sent  form  ?  At  what  time  each  part  of  it  was  first  written  ?  and  />// 
irhom  !  and  where  preserved  ?  aiul  how  — It  almost  looks  as  if 

some  pains  liad  been  taken  to  hide  these  things  !  So  widely  known, 
and  yc‘t  not  known  ;  so  royally  translated,  and  yet, — from  irhaf  ((srer- 
tainal  orhjinals  ? — Wean*  thwartetl  at  ev(‘ry  ]>()int.  If  we  could  get  at 
the  clear  b»*ginnings  of  but  one  (d‘  its  twenty-two  books,  it  would  ho 
something  literary  io  start  with  :  but  no.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  it.  Neither  dew  nor  (Jentile  will  let  us  long  forget  it. — 
Why  would  not  Htolemy  let  it  alone?  He  could  not  understand  it 
when  he  had  got  it.  Why  w  ill  tlu^  dews  ke(‘}>  it  so  firmly  ?  d'hey 
evidently,  even  with  their  Masora,  cannot  penetrate  it.  If  we  take  this 
‘‘Masora”  as  we  ilo,  we  still  are  outside  the  I'radition,  and  cannot  get 
its  life:  while  the  *lews  themselves  are  as  men  who  have  lost  tht*  keys 
to  their  treasure. — And  there  It  stands — that  “IlKmiKW'  I5iiu.i:,”  (of 
wliieli  even  the  Hebrew'  character  perh.ips  is  lost!)  and  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  gn'at  j^\\cT,  growing  as  in  a})oealyptic  significance;  while  W’c  set* 
the  obstinate  sj)eeulate,  and  the  thoughtful  continue  gazing  on  it!  It 
seems,  in  some  aspects,  to  span  all  our  human  life  and  hoj)e;  and  yet 
our  eye  swims,  as  we  try  to  separate  its  rainbow’  (*olours  from  the  dark 
historic  cloud  in  which  it  is  set  ! 


\es;  and  there  is  felt  to  he  an  Inner  Character  of  this  Hook  which 
absorbs  our  interest  as  we  come  to  acfpiaint  ourselves  w  ith  it,  still  more. 
Soon,  in  practice,  we  /b?v/t7  (if  we  ever  knew),  tin;  little  which  disputers 
can  tell  us  about  the  transmission  of  the  letter  of  this  Hook.  Wo  must 
needs  leave  to  Idias  ijovita,  and  Hryan  Walton,  an  1  the  Huxtorfs,  and 
the  rest,  the  outer  history  of  books  written  in  a  languagt*  which  has  been 
dead  2000  years.  To  the  many — if  we  will  but  own  it  honestly — It  is 
n  “  Writing  on  the  Wall,”  as  by  some  “  Hand  ”  coming  forth  from  the 
obscure;  yet  tonsils  meaning  more  and  more  proves  to  be,  ‘‘ Mene, 
Meno,  fekel,  Upharsin,” — above  all,  wh(‘n  the  true  Interpreter  stands 
h  I  It  “  numbers  ”  our  earthly  destiny  ;  it  “  weighs  us  in  the  balance ;  ” 
>t“  divides  us,”  and  interrupts  our  .self-satisfied  doings,  and  dissipates 
over  earth’s  cureless  revelries. 
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^\  e  coiimieiul  the  hook,  therefore,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
l)eeause  we  are  with  liiin  convinced  that  a  literary  iuitli,  under 
a  Its  inodilications,  is  a  most  liopeless  and  unquestionable 
•scepticism  :  while,  im  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  the  liihle  has  a 
p-V'i unity  for  man’s  conscience  throughout.  The 
Julile— It  must  be,  we  think,  admitted  by  even  the  most  iirciu- 
<  iced  minds  is  a  miracle.  It  is  a  poiccr  of  itse/f ;  it  linds  its 
way  to  the  heart  of  matt;  it  docs  not  need,  as' the  livmii  of 
1 1  Ollier,  or  the  chorus  of  .Sophoclc.s,  need,  the  finished  transla- 
loii,  or  the  line  critical  taste  for  its  comprehension,  llendoreil 
liadly  they  still,  being  made  with  an  insight,  do  ring  throii«li 
the  inner  nature,  and  God  is  felt,  and  the  conscience  thrills  on 
every  page.  And  now  it  is  very  little  to  us  that  Dr.  Irons 
iiids  liow  many,  in  reading  the  .Scripture,  have  derived  fromit 
that  uliieh  has  a.ssmiilated  itself  to  the  idiosyiicnisv  of  the 
reader ;  bceause  lie  finds  this,  he  would  hand  ‘us  over  to  the 
lurch  ;  tlie  Chiiridi  must  define  the  limitations  of  tlie  text  and 
the  reading,  the  Dible  does  minister  to  the  individual  life  and 
|uasniueh  as  it  conies  to  a  free  consciousness,  it,  like  other  fruits 
Is  capable  ol  being  used  for  evil  iiiirposes,  the  unstable  “  will’’ 
now,  as  ol  ,d<l  tiiiie.s,  “  ,msf  it  to  their  own  destruction.”  Our 
authors  account  of  this  is,  that  all  self-detertiiining  eoiiscious- 

‘•"I  .-I  the  J  hilistincs-it  falls  and  dashes  itself  in  iiieces,  and 
•ilM",  he  .says,  picks  up  a  hand,  and  Jmther  a  foot,  and 
•  y.dciiborg  claims  the  trunk;  and  “  the  Ark  of  God  will 
,.  '‘'‘‘r  I!'"':,!;’  l”*'  u  new  can  and  sent  back  to  its  own 

Tl o  T'  ““  ‘V’-'*  ainxiouslv  inquire. 

Orel  i.r  ‘'’“‘y  1*'“'  Kuffl'iind  com- 

1. m;  liook  and  you  will  be  safe.  Dr.  D’oiis  is  sure  about  his 

"V  *'  'uusst  bo  locked  up  ill  a 

..•ill  ]  I  I  *'*.  !*’  ■'*’*  lieietic,  or  worse,  you  are  sure  to  be 
coiiim;  h'  *'"i' 1  'i**'  jiarc  to  .say  the  Dible  has  found  vou  un- 

•-  I.  lyMo  H,d  h_v  ihe  Drayer  Dook,  as  j, rescribed  bv  law. 

ni  l  be  .suppose.1  Iroiii  these  remarks  that  l)r.  Irons  has 

•s'..  11,  '  ,  .'l  :'"i  tlillieulties;  he  has  done 

tlie  (’hi,r\i '  "I’*'-’*  u  most  dangerous  expedient ;  glorifviiig 

t  ,  0  rl  !  “l  ‘-f  ‘l>o  ItiMe.  hi  atten  ds  to  prmv 

'  •j'  'ua  K  all  tl.edoct  by  ('hristians  have  no  place, 

*’huivh  c'lii  i- '"i’  ’  i'*  ^‘'*.''1’*“''*^'’* !  unly  as  directed  by  the 

ihe  ti- b'b  itli  iV'  i"'  ’  ^^‘unement.  Original  .'^iii, 

lo  dt  l7  •.  n\  J’uui^^l.iiient.'lliit  it  is. 

has  c\er 'll  •  1  '  '  u  heljiing  and  guiding  mind 

I'ei  been  necessary  to  lead  the  rcadew  of  k7,  or  Cvc.i  of 
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more  intelligence.  "We  are  not  here  about  to  dispute  with  Dr. 
Irons  we  believe  these  doctrines  are  all  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Scripture.  Where  should  we  otherwise  rest  if  they  were 
IbiinVd  on  the  shifting  experience  and  idiosyncrasy  of  mail  or 
“  the  Church  ?  ”  Thus,  then,  to  us  it  becomes  an  all-important 
ouestion— How  do  w^e  know  the  Bible?  iVnd  wo  express  our 
belief  that  it  will  not  bo  bv  a  process  of  refining  criticism  upon 
it  or  by  an  elaborate  apology  for  it.  Yet,  even  these  must  not 
he  treated  with  scorn  or  disdain,  although  the  processes  have  beiui 
resembled  wittily  to  the  method  by  wdiich  it  is^said  a  hVonch- 
maii  an  Englishman,  and  a  German  gave  to  the  world  the 
henctit  of  their  views  upon  the  camel.  The  Erenchman  spent  an 
hour  in  the  Jardia  des  plaafes  in  rapid  investigation,  returned, 
wrote  an  article  in  which  there  was  not  a  word  the  Academy 
could  blame,  nor  a  word  adding  to  the  stock  of  general  know¬ 
ledge.  He  was  (piite  satislied,  and  triunijdiantly  exclaimed,  Le 
rodd  le  eJanneau.  The  Englishman  packed  up  his  teii-caddy, 
and  a  inagazliie  of  comforts,  pitched  his  tent  in  the  East,  re¬ 
mained  two  years  studying  the  habits  of  the  camel,  and  returned 
with  a  thick'volume  of  facts,  arranged  without  order,  and  ex¬ 
pounded  without  philosophy,  although  very  valuable  to  all  who 
came  after  him.  The  German  despising  the  frivolity  ol  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  nnphilosojihic  niatter-ol-lactness  ot^  the 
Knglishman,  retired  to  his  study  to  construct  his  idea  ot  the 
camel  out  of  his  moral  consciousness,  and  it  is  said  he  is  still  at 
work  ii])()n  his  myth.  And  this  is  a  very  lair  picture  ot  much 
of  that  jdiilosophical  criticism  whiidi  has  been  applied  to  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  for  the  ])iirpose  of  bringing  home  its 
truth  to  the  mind — vain  wisdom,  all.^  Aow  Dr.  Irons  seems 
to  us  to  have  very  much  of  that  vice  he  condemns  ;  in  reality 
he  apologises  for  the  vice  of  the  Itoinan,  and  the  ('ritical  method, 
lie  is  afraid  to  leave  man  alone  with  the  Bible,  and  insults 
coarsely  over  those  who  entertain  no  such  tears.  1  rue  as  liis 
teaching  is,  that  the  Bible  is  a  supernatural  book,  to  he  known 
hy  its  supernatural  power,  he  will  have  only  an  artificial 
Christianity  after  all.  It  is  the  f/i^/zv/oM/cs*  and  voild  le 

cliaineaif — the  old  story — the  Bible  in  the  custody  ot  (  hurch 
and  the  Priests.  It  may  come  home  to  conscience  and  conscious¬ 
ness;  but  if  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  Prayer  Book, 
the  iniquity  shall  be  “  visited  with  rods,  and  the  transgression 
“with  stripes.^’  In  a  word,  Dr.  Irons  “begins  iii  the  spirit, 
^^and  ends  in  the  flesh.” 
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V. 

THE  HEAVENLY  FATHEK.— THE  FATHERHOOD 

OF  GOD/ 

Tie'll  have  united  these  volumes  together.  Yet  in  reality, 
^  '  their  chief  likeness  is  in  their  titles.  It  might  be  thought 
that  both  woiiW  deal  with  the  same  truth,  on  the  same  track  of 
argument  and  thought ;  but  it  is  not  and,  perhaps,  the 
lessor  of  Edinburgh  would  have  very  little  sympatliy  with  the 
Professc»r  of  Geneva.  We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  both 
volumes,  and  we  shall — for  distinctly’  ditferiiig  reasons — com¬ 
mend  both  to  the  thoughtful  notice  of  our  readers.  As  to  M. 
Naville's  volume  of  lectures,  we  suppose  it  may  be  safely  de- 
clartnl  that  it  would  Ix^  imj)ossible  to  deliver,  with  such  success, 
a  course  upui  such  a  subject  in  any  part  of — certainly  not  in 
any  provincial  town  of — Great  Dritain.  We  learn  that  these 
lec  tures,  on  the  most  imp>rtant  subject  which  can  occupy  or 
hold  the  thought  of  man,  were  given  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne, 
to  two  auditories,  numbering  together  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  They’  are  to  appear  synony’inously'  with  this 
translation  in  several  other  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  They 
were  intended  to  combat  the  manifestations  of  contemporaiy’ 
atheism,  and  “  to  this  deplorable  error, say  s  the  autlior,  “  I 
“desire  to  op|X)se  faith  in  God  as  it  has  been  given  to  the  world 
“by’  the  (iospel,  faith  in  the  Heavenly’  Father.^’  ^I.  Navilleis 
well  known  to  many’  literatures  as,  in  a  sense,  the  literary 
executor,  the  expositor  of  the  doctrines  of  the  great  spiritual 
philosopher  and  mystic  Maine  de  lUran.  In  the  work  before 
us,  he  deals  with  the  dogmas  of  atheism  and  unbelief,  by  the 
aid  and  light  of  Divine  instincts  and  teaching ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 


•  I.  The  Ueavenhj  Father.  Lectures  on  Jlodern  Atheisfn.  !>}’  F.ruost 
Navillo,  Corresponding  Meinlx'r  of  the  Institute  of  France  (Aca- 
<tomy  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences),  Late  Professor  in  the 
I  niversity  of  (ieneva.  Translated  from  the  French  hy  Jlcury 
D<»wnton,  M.  A.,  English  Chaplain  at  (nuieva.  Macmillan  d’  Co. 
z.  The  Fatherhood  of  God.  Ueiug  the  First  Course  of  the  Cunnauj- 
ham  Lectures^  delivered  before  the  Xew  College^  Kdinhurgh^ 
J/arc/j,  1864.  r>y  Robert  S.  Candlish,  I >.!>.,  Principal  of  the 
Now  College,  and  Minister  of  Free  »St.  George’s  Church.  Eiim- 
burgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
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of  a  brilliant  but  devout  genius ;  a  clear  and  tender,  and 
verv  often,  most  revealing  glance  over  the  whole  battletield  on 
which  scepticism  has  disjx)seil  its  armies,  and  where  it  also 
assumesand  boasts  of  its  victories.  In  the  following  striking  way 
he  commences  his  first  lecture  : — 

Gentlemen, — S>me  tivc-aiKl-twcnty  nr  thirty  years  ago,  a  (Jorman 
writer  publishe*!  a  piece  of  verse  which  began  in  this  way  :  **  Oiir  hearts 
are  oppressetl  witii  the  emotions  of  a  pious  sa<l!iess,  at  the  thought  of 
tiie  ancient  Jehovah  who  is  preparing  to  die.”  The  versos  were  a 
dirge  upon  the  death  of  the  living  (tod;  and  the  author,  like  a  well- 
educated  son  of  the  nineteenth  century,  bestowed  a  few  poetic  tears  u{hmi 
the  obse*[uies  of  the  Internal. 

I  was  vouni:  when  these  strani;e  words  met  mv  eves,  and  thev  pro- 
d'ice<l  in  me  a  kind  of  painful  bewilderment,  w  hich  has,  I  think,  for  ever 
ciiLTraveii  i!iem  in  my  memory.  Since  then,  I  have  had  cKvasion  to 
loam  by  many  tokens  that  this  fact  was  not  at  all  an  exceptional  one, 
but  that  m**n  of  intluence,  famous  schools,  important  tendencies  of  the 
lU'diTu  mind,  are  agreed  in  proclaiming  tliat  the  time  of  religion  is  over, 

•  >f  roIiiri'»n  in  all  its  forms,  of  religion  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  wi*rd. 
beneath  the  s*Aial  disturbances  of  the  «lay,  beneath  the  discussions  of 
'cieiice,  beneath  the  anxiety  of  some  and  the  sadness  of  others,  ln'iieath 
the  ironical  and  more  or  less  insulting  joy  of  a  few,  we  read  at  the  foun- 
dati'*n  of  many  intellectual  manifestations  of  our  time  these  gloomy 
words:  *•  Henceforth  no  iiioretdHl  fiu*  humanity!”  What  may  well 
K*nd  a  >huddor  of  fright  through  society — more  than  threatening  war, 
more  than  possible  revohilion,  m«»re  than  the  plots  which  may  be  hatch¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  against  the  se<*urity  of  persons  or  of  |>roperty — is,  the 
nmnher,  the  importance,  and  the  extent  of  the  etVorts  which  are  making 
in  our  days  to  extinguish  in  men’s  souls  their  faith  in  the  living  (ohI. 

Throughout  the  volume  he  deals  witli  unlK'Hevers  upon  tbo 
•ill  honiinetu  principle.  He  turns  the  tables  upon  his  antagonists. 
He  seems  to  say',  1  also  will  ask  you  one  question,  and  answer 
“  me.  ’  Such  a  method,  perhaj)s,  never  carries  conviction  so 
much  as  it  delights  by  its  dexterity.  The  reader  is  surprised 
by  the  intellect  ual  vigour,  and  nimble  adroitness  of  the  disputant 
lu  such  controversies  ;  this  is  the  onlv  method  the  sceptic  is 
usuallv  able  to  appreciate.  The  work  abounds  in  the  bold  and 
ma^niticont  generalization — the  r/ievaux  ile  /nV  of  paradox,  in 
which  1*  renclimen  love  to  indulge ;  attempt  to  leap  this,  and  bo 
impaled,  the  disputant  seems  to  say.  Ilis  knowle<lge  of  tho 
iorins  ot  Luro}x\m  thought  is,  no  doubt,  most  extensive;  he  is 
able  to  describe  in  a  line,  in  an  epigram,  the  chief  |X)int  of  a 
great  doctrinaire.  This  is  a  dangerous  attribute  :  M.  Nuvillc  dot's 
not  use  it  in  a  dangerous  or  ii  rcveront  manner ;  he  is  always 
beneath  the  influence  of  feelings  most  devout,  and  bis  paradoxes 
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usually  nsswmc  the  moral  character  of  those  words  of  <<t 
Au-ustine,  ho  quotes  as  “o-rand,  sweet,  and  among  the  mo« 
hc.iutiful  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  man  ”  “  Am 

(lod.  As  our  readers  will  siqiposo  from  such  a  man,  he  argues 
from  the  spiritual  and  inetapliysieal,  rather  than  tlio  niatcrhi 
and  objective ;  from  what  man  is,  he  argues  the  I  leavenly  I'athc 
Ironi :  our  spiritual  existence,  which  is  a  fact,  a  fact  of-all  fa 
the  besi  known  to  us  and  without  which  no  other  fact  would 
exist  lor  us.  And  whence  then  proceeds  our  spirit  ”  As  tho 
argument  advances,  he  shows  how  God  is  the  e.xplanatio,rof  ho 
eonsc,enee!-how  God  is  also  the  light  of  the  wl.olo  social  world 
It  prtAcs  Ills  existence  by  showing  that  without  Him  all  ro- 

uiiis  to  (hirkness.  He  shows  that  atheism  is  the  old  dodriue 
ol  the  corrupt  heart  ;  to  treat  it  as  a  novelty  is  an  error  an,  to 
m,ik.‘  It  theeharaeten.stic„t  our  epoch,  acaluniny.  AVhile  lie  shows 
.<> ,  ishone.s tv  ot  atheists  ho  also  shows  that  the  highest  masters 
os,  11  me,  I,' great  high  priests  who  have  miiiistercl  in  the 
.of  nature,  have  not  b«m  atheists.  At  the  same  ti.iVlo 
t,i\  ''isel\  ami  .sharply  , list ingiiishes  between  what  we  should 
.•xp.u.Uronitheg.mn,etri^^^^  in  contra.st  to  the  mon.l  nmur;  !} 

t l,o\Tan;ui!  ,1.'' h' 'iMle'''"'  'ns  astonishment  that 

of  .lie  .miu;.se  Ivi,  ,1;  ,n  i:'-'  ->ton, 

astrononnw  r..,,Iie,l  to  his  sl!mrei'M"'‘’‘''si"e‘’'  m''’  “T  '''"T' 

li.vnothesis."  'I'he  .answei- Is  ..  I.  :  .'"  i  i 

nauire  An 'isironinoer  1.  '  ' ‘  ''V  nnly  the  scieno,’ of 

series  of  his  e-.hailati  „  ■  i"*’  ‘''How  out  the 

'la-  St!  s  V,  . . f  '-esnlts  with  the  course  of 

I'hilosopher  iias  ne,..l’  "i" d  „|  IT''"’"'’ 

"aves  of  so, . .  „f  electric  currents  ha  - 

not  «lHmoiistrato  tlu*  oxistonoe  ^  ot  iiatiiiv  does 

To  d,.nv  (;otl  I  v'  M  ’  His  oxis- 

•liat  thero  is  no*  order  and  r  *or  science  to  demonstrate 

iWwluHilu  pAdnrLr^^r^^  tlio  order  to  dis- 

prepare  a  basis  for  tlie  nro-nniPi  we  manifestly 

in  the  jdienomena,  will  intVr  the  ii'f  *ir  *’  intelli^-eiice  recognised 

^  ,  prov  h  the  Power  which  governs 

no  science.  ‘  anv  <!.!; "h"  " 

"onls  atheiatirnl  science  cont^"'  .  value  of  terms,  the 

>Hiich  proves  that  there  is  no tcience^''^^^^*^^^^  f^ignify  science 

" ay':  ^TLTa^vL^rw  ho  ?  Uef  arise  in  this 

the  limits  of  their  science  aroT  confining  themselves  within 

r  nee  are  rare  exceptions.  Almost  always  the  m.ti 
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introduces  his  fhonplits  info  the  work  of  tl,„ 

]»s  studj  aj.i.oar  to  him  roIi>ions  or  irreliff  on!"?"  ’  ‘''®  ’■«">*»  of 

of  rohirion.  Newton  cn.Is  liis  l,„„k  wit),  ,  h 'm. 

IMS  not  the  m„///r>,Mrwf/  princinles  „f  .l.f  '  ■  ;  |,ni 

iV  j  ;f,  f 

I'.'lieve.s  linn.  In  t|,c  same  wa?  tl  o' nf  I  . 
resear.  ,es  , I, sprovo  the  existence  of  (Jn.l  'I’.eets;  '?• 

.'i;,';  :rs  •“» 

•  ill  n»t  Hii.l  t'lik  Hi'". 

Iiold,  Jiad  (lipv  .snUioient  .sfrom^tir  <•  ^  would  often 

l■|[™«•..  i»i.iv.  iii.ncT  iZ?  '» 

tak.m  the  place  of  (iod.  1,,  'vitl,  then,. 

™”'- . . . . . 

Ml  fl.n  1  ’''<»NKi:v  IlVI'OTlfK.Sls. 

"P  lo  ni.nn.  WV  dn'  Iiot'?,?  Ofs,  from  inor^ranic  matter 

''In.'h  we  are  disenssin--  and  I  ?  I  “ns,  nnisnijr  (,,1  the  .in.NlioM 

7-  I  -^aid  to  my.self.  em'.st  tl n  n  're  '""nkevs.'  CoS 

•'""iiieh  as  thev  are  liviiii  ...'(I  ""’uk.'ys  are  not  onr  ane.'stors  i  ,' 

'•""■dns,  an, I  it  would  .seen,  1 1?"  1 1  ''an  onl’y  hr 

/"■e.served  the  Iirimitive  „ e  "'r"?  '  •''«  ihev 

"H  oirenmstanee  well  de.se, -ve.!  t.',  I„‘ 

•i.iirV  fr.«M 

;;» ■!.'  -Ssr  ■ 'L?  i  ™”''  1"'—“  o?”!;,'!;.: 

that'^r''"'^'^'''^  ohsenritv  of  a  life  for  ever^^r' S^^^rations  in’ 
larv  r  I'kenoniena'  presented  th  ‘‘^"PPOse  we  admit 

in  rudiments  ^orwlee  ’^f  '""  ® 

language  and  rudiments  of  religion, -al- 
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thongli  tin*  liistorical  scioiuvs  do  nut  <|nit(‘  give  tliis  n*sult  : — still  sup- 
|*us«‘  tlu‘  case  tliat  at  a  given  iiionient  a  ln*ancli  tlio  niunkev  .'■'Ihtks 
presented  the  germ,  as  little  developed  as  yon  please,  Init  real,  of  ue\v 
plienomena.  One  variety  oi*  llie  monkey  sj)eeies  lias  keen  endowed  with 
speeeli,  lias  keeome  religions,  eapakli^  of  eivili/.ation,  and  (lie  nthcr 
vari(‘ties  of  the  speei(‘S  have  not  oilered  the  same  eharaett‘ri>tics,  al- 
thmigh  they  have  hail  the  same  numher  of  ages  in  w  hieh  to  devek.j.,. 
themselves.  OhsiTve  well  now^  my  jirocess  of  reasoning.  leinark 
attentively  whether  I  iiiiposi'  theories  to  tacts,  whether  L  siihstituto 
«*ratorieal  declamations  for  arguments.  I  grant  the  hypothes(‘.>  lust 
ealeulated,  as  conmionly  thought,  to  contradict  my  theses.  I  a>suiiie 
that  natural  history  demonstrates  hy  solid  ])roofs  that  the  lirsi  man  was 
earried  in  the  hosom  of  a  monkey  ;  and  1  ask  :  \\  liat-  is  the  eiI•eunl^talK‘^i 
whieh  set  apart  in  the  animal  species  a  hranch  which  prestmted  imv 
phenomena.^  What  is  the  cause.’  'That  monkey-author  of  mir  raiv 
which  one  day  began  to  sjx'ak  in  the  midst  of  his  hrollier-iiKMikovs, 
among>t  whom  thenei'forward  he  had  no  tel  low’ ;  that  imaikev,  that 
.''tood  eri'ct  in  th(‘  sense  of  his  dignity;  that,  looking  up  to  he:iv(  n, 

.My  tJod  !  and  that,  retii’ing  into  himself,  said  :  I  I — that  iiiiinkey  wliirli, 
while  tlu*  female  nioid;evs  continued  to  give  hirth  to  Ihi'ir  vouiig,  had 
>ojis  hy  the  partner  f>f  his  life  and  pressi'd  them  to  his  heart  ;  that 
mnnkey — what  .'>hall  wi*  say  of  it  .’  What  idimate,  what  soil,  what 
regimen,  what  food,  what  heat,  what  moisturi’,  what  di’oUL^lit,  what 
light,  what  eomhination  of  jdiosphorus,  what,  disengagement  of  idectri- 
elty,  s»‘parated  from  the  animal  races,  not  only  man,  hut  human  society.’ 
humanity  with  its  enmhats,  its  falls,  its  risings  again,  its  sorrows  and  its 
joys,  its  tears  and  its  smiles;  humanity  with  its  arts,  its  sciences,  its 
r«digion,  its  history  in  short,  its  history  and  its  hopes  of  ininioi  tality 
'riiat  monkey,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  ’  I  )o  you  not  sei'  that  the  hreath 
of  the*  Spirit  passed  oV(‘r  it,  and  that  (lod  said  unto  it  :  llehold,  thuu 
art  made  in  mine  image:  rememher  now  thy  k’ather  who  i.s  in  heaven.’ 

I  >o  you  not  see  that  though  we  grant  I'verything  to  the  extreme  ['leteii- 
sions  ot  naturalists,  the  iptestion  comes  up  again  whole  and  entire.’ 
W  hen  hy  dint  ot  eonfu'^ions  and  sophisms  such  theori.ds  imagine  that 
they  have  e.xtinguished  the  intelligenee  which  radiates  from  nature,  that 
intelligence  again  eoidVonts  them  in  man,  and  there,  as  in  an  inipreg- 
nahle  lortress,  sets  all  attacks  at  defiance.  Mark  then  where  lies  the 
n‘al  prohlem.  Whether  the  idernal  (Jod  formed  llie  hody  of  the  lir.'t 
man  directly  from  the  dust  id' the  I'arth;  or  whether,  in  tlu'  slow  .''crics 
of  ag»‘s.  He  formed  the  hody  of  the  first  man  of  the  dust  of  the  I'arth, 
hy  making  it  pass  through  the  long  series  of  animality — the  «pn*stienis 
a  grave  one.  hut  it  is  of  .secondary  importance.  'I'he  first  (pie.stion  i*'  to 
know  wlndher  we  are  merely  tlu*  ephemeral  ju’oduct  id  the  encounter  »'t 
atoms,  or  whether  there  is  in  us  an  essence,  a  nature,  a  soul,  a  ri'ality  in 
short,  with  wliicli  may  connect  itself  another  future  than  tin*  dissidutioii 
ot  the  sepidchre ;  whether  there  remains  aiudher  liope  than  annihilation 
as  the  term  ot  our  latest  sorrows,  or,  for  the  aspirants  after  fame,  only 
that  evanescent  lueiiiory  which  lime  hears  away  with  everything  beside. 
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lo4  The  Henvenly  Father, — The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

On  Him,  in  faith,  my  cares  I  roll ; 

He  ncNcr  sleeps  who  guards  my  soul.” 

Hut  tlio  work  of  Xaville,  while  it  establishes  the  evidence 
i)f  a  relationship  with  the  blessed  God,  leaves  the  nature  of  that 
relationship  very  iniieh  undiscussed.  hat  the  huinan  being 
is  to  God  is  a  matter  for  inference  ;  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
o!(^quent  author  stops  short  upon  the  threshold  of  the  higher 
(diristian  truth;  there  is  little  in  the  doctrine  of  the  volume  to 
which  we  can  venture  an  exception — chielly,  wo  should  take 
exce])tion  to  the  title  itself,  as  iinplyinj^  a  more  distinct  and  full 
discussion  of  (uir  iilial  relationship  to  God  than  the  work  in  tact 
warrants.  In  the  Christian  revelation,  the  Apostle  enumerates 
three  intlnitc'  mysteries,  to  the  acdvnowh'dgment  of  which  he 
calls  the  (’(dossians,  “The  acknowledgement  of  the  mystery  of 
“  (iod,  and  (d’  the  heather,  and  of  Christ these  words  seem  to 
(‘xpress  the  mystery  of  the  infinite  Godhead;  of  the  Providen¬ 
tial  arrang('ment  (d‘  our  world;  of  the  Divine  Parentage  and 
relationship  to  souls,  and  tlu^  mvsterv  of  Mediation,  and  Atone- 
meut.and  Kedi‘ni})tion  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  text  are  such,  that 
\\c  see  first  tliev  are  mvst cries — thev  are  bevond  \is — w  e  cannot 
fathom  them — mysteries,  but  not  the  less  truths.  What  would 
we  lmv(' y  What  is  not  a  mystery  ?  Our  ow  n  origin — deal 
with  it  as  we  may, — the  first  springs  and  principles  of  all  things, 
hivery thing  is  root('d  in  mystery,  except  to  an  anthropologist 
ora  tiu)l.  I  low*  niiudi  more  may  we  expect  a  mystery  in  the 
groat  (‘ornnot  of  truths  w’hieh  cluster  round  the  iMithcrhood  of 
tiod.  Let  us  think  what  these  wonderful  revelations  are,  and 
W(‘  may  well  expect  “the  burden  of  a  mystery,^^  but  not  the 
less  for  that  to  lu'  “acknowledged.”  AVhv  not  Is  it  not  so, 
that  we  acdviiowledge  day  by  day  a  thousand  truths  whi(di  yet 
art*  mysterious  to  us,  which  yet  it  would  be  more  absurd  to  doubt 
than  to  aeknowh'dge  God  is  a  mystery  ^ — but  we  acknowledge 
and  bow'  reverently  before  the  mystery — God:  that  Jle  is  Me 
hathrr,  not  merely  the  creator  of  souls  ;  that  lie  is  the  breath  of 
their  real  being.  e  bow'  reverently  before  this  mystery  and 
acknowh'dge  it,  (iod  the  P\ither,  and  Christ  the  manifestation — 
the  Incarnate  fhie.  It  is  a  great  mystery,  “God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,’  a  mystery,  still  w'e  bow’  before  it  too  ;  it  coniniends 
itselt  to  our  eonseiousness,  to  our  most  spiritual  instincts,  ^^e 
caiinot  take  the  dimensions  of  it  wdth  the  compass  and  foot-rule 
of  our  understanding ;  but  we  adore  before  the  mystery  of  “the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  But  the  mystery 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  “  God  even  the  Father,”  the  mystery 
that  God  is  our  Father.  It  will  perhaps  seem  strange  to  some 
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of  our  readers  that  there  are  theologiaus— those  called  .rood 
theologians— to  whom  this  seems  quite  uuseriiitural,  as  a  .rcnenl 
truth,  even  a  doetrino  to  he  wrestled  with  as  dangerous  aiul 
heretical;  and  this  is  indeed  the  view  of  Dr.  Caiidlisli ;  and  the 
purpose  of  his  work  is  to  assort,  that  our  relationship  to  God  is 
iiafura  Iv  only  the  relationshii)  of  law,  alike  before  and  since  the 
lull.  IJr.  Laiidlijili  says  : — 

'I’lie  only  relation  or  relationship,  properly  so  called,  which  can  he 
Jairly  held  to  be  constituted  by  the  fact  op  creation,  so  as  to  be  Imidled 
in  It,  or  legitimately  Inferred  from  It,  Is  that  of  rule  or  government  b„ 
law  and  judgnient.  And  tlio  only  distinction  which  the  possession  .'.f 
iiitelligciico  ukiii  to  tliat  of  the  Creator  confers  on  the  higher  order  of 
creatures,  as  coininiivd  witli  the  lower,  is  that  they  arc  cai.al.lo  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciating  the  law  l.y  which  they  arc  ruled,  .so  as 
ei  her  to  consent  to  it  or  to  dissent  from  it ;  and  that,  ci.ii.so.inentlv  the 
Jiidgiiieiit  cidorcing  the  law  is  to  tlioiii  an  c.xperieiice  of  consciou^per- 
so  ia  rosponsihihty.  In  other  words,  the/ are  endowed  Wt/i  ‘  Me 
./«c.  tics  of  tree  will  and  the  moral  sense.  In  virtue  of  their  heing  thus 
distiiigiiished  and  thus  endowed,  they  are  eapahle  originallv,  hy^  their 

eirl  whirtn'r"’  T  ^1'  intoreoui-se  o‘,i  their 

d\ogctl^^^ 

iu',  ■ . eapaeity  of  mteihgeiicc  and  freedom  of  will.  When 
one  w'lotir  as  per.sons,  so  as  to  have  dealings  with 

I  h  "-'lerstand  one  another, 

r  lite  •  '.  at  Jiherty  to  ehoo.se  how  they  are  to  .stand 

"I'Oii  inv  Tio'  f '*•'  ^  *’  dealing  with  one  another 

|..int  \nd  »'>eonipreliendthe 

•vlli  I  ,r.  are  prepared  to  agu-ee  or  re- 

cm  1  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  Ijow  any  tiling  lieyond 

ii'itnrdiv to  lie  involved  in  tlie  original  relation,  const ifuted 

. . . .  . . . 
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souls  II  '.ither,  but  simply  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 

ho  fatal  t  show  that  the  jialcrtial  goveriiiiient  must 

^erimure  b  ‘  il^”’i  iT 7  0 '  '1‘''  that 

liliul  eleii’  lestameiit,  says  scarcely  anything  of  the 

v'ere  t  the  holy  nicm  of  old 

Vew  Test  l'^'““tfed  to  know  God  as  Father;  and  that  in  the 
only  • ,  Sonship  has  no  relation  to  God  in  nature,  but 

'vord^i  in  the  lir.st  place,  we  could  not  read  such 

tenibt^t  ^  through  the  process,  by  whicli  l^r.  Caiidlish  at- 
u  piove  these  statements,  without  a  I’eeling  ol*  real  pain  ; 
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II  Icolinp:,  tluit  iHio  slimild  only  succeed  in  carrying  conviction 
the  minds  and  hearts  ol*  men,  that  on  sucli  doctrines  rests  the 
(diristian  system,  sometliing  is  lost  to  the  human  heart  itself 
and  something  is  lost,  lor  even  the  moral  power  of  Christian 
truth  oyer  human  minds  ;  lor  ourselves,  we  liave  lew  polemical 
dispositions  in  us.^  Jhit,  truly,  we  hope  never  to  find  so  damp 
and  dreary,  and  If  not  so  misty,  then  so  hard  iind  implacable  a 
theology  as  ours  ;  there  is  something  in  ns  revolts  from  it.  AVe 
cannot  endure  that  the  LonVa  J'rayer  should  be  pared  down  to 
meet  the  (lifiiculties  of  such  a  statement.  ])r.  Candlish  savs, 
that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  does  not  teach  us  that  God  is  the  leather 
(d  human  souls;  and  the  parable  of  the  IWigal  Son,  he  tells 
us,  only  uses  the  word  hAither  iis  a  mere  image  of  speech  wlien 
it  is  applied  to  (iod  ;  if  we  attempt  to  make  of  it  more  than 
imagery,  we  are  guilty  of  bad  taste,  bad  criticism,  and  bad 
“  theology.”  Put  we  know  not  how  to  regard  it  as  mere  ima<>‘erv. 
P\  this^  ti'aclnng  the  old  truth  is  called  in  question  ;  we  say, 
t  hir  bather,  till  th(‘  words  die  without  meaning  on  the  air ; 
hut  now,  what  do  we  think  when  the  claim  to  use  it  is  denied'' 
You  have  no  claim  upon  His  tenderness;  ‘Make  as  a  Patlior 
pitiidh  Mis  children,’  is  imagery — all  mere  imagery;  and  our 
onl\  title,  in  talking  with  sinners,  is  “  Kebels,  submit  y^ourselves 
‘‘  llo  is  your  Indignant  Sovereign.  You  have  hrokcii 

lisla\^  ;  there  is,  at  present,  no  other  relationshi})  between 
\ou.  lour  iaith,  your  consciousness,  your  grief,  alone  will 
make  no  other,  (iod  has  no  jiroperty  in  you;  He  only  has 
“  property  over  you.  He  holds  you  as  propertv.”  All  ministers 
ol  the  (Josped  are  to  preach  this,  or  to  be  charged  with  being 
gmlty  ol  had  theology.  Dr.  Candlish  impiires 

Is  there  any  hint  whatever  in  Seriiiture  of  the  fall  being  a  fall  from  a  filial 
state  .  Is  the  sin  whieli  eansed  it  represented  anywhere  in  all  the  bihlc 
**'r  *1 . filial  relation.^  Is  it  possible,  n])oii  tlic  supposition 
o  I  >  H  ing  so  to  eoiistrnet  anything  like  an  adeipiate  scrijdnral  renre- 
.‘"t  .itatiini  o  tie  atonement.^  dudgment,  judical  retribution,  the  ju4 
awanl  ol  gni  t  aeeording  1(^  strict  law  strictly  administered— these* arc 
tlie  ideivy,  and  the  only  ideas,  which  underlie  the  principle  of  expiatory 
'  r  jwopiiiatoi N  sairitice,  as  all  history  proves  that  the  human  conscience 
craves  tor  it;— and,  as  the  Ihkle  history  reveals  that  Divine  love  has 
jwoMt  K  It.  ,ut  it  is  all  out  ol  place — irrelevant,  nav,  olfensively  in- 
eniiMstent  an.  incongruous-if  it  is  a  breach  of  tlie  filial  relation  tliat  is 
t  iijiairM  .  n  that  ease,  the  wliole  apparatus  and  arrangenieiit  ot 
tiK- I  ross.  ...msuIor.Ml  as  a  real  ju.lieial  transaotioii,— as  tlie  real  m\ 
.utaal  lanuslmiont  ..I  i|„.  |,y  sul.stitution  of  a  willing  ami  liolv 

inva...  vK-tun  ...  iho..-  .st..a,l,_...,.s(  I...  oxi,Iai..o.l  awi.j-. 

>,  ad  eiiouj'h,  this  atfou.j.t  to  lasteu  theological  odiuii.  upon 
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any  wlio  arc  wrong- heart  eel  and  wrong-lieaded  enough  to 
ontorlain  tlic  more  allectionate  and  tender  eoneeptlons  of  tin' 
Divine  eharaeter.  It  is  singular  enough  to  be  told  by  Dr. 
Daiullisli,  tliat  lie  admits  that  “  there  may  remain,  even  thomdi 
that  meaning  (the  above  (pioted)  is  hlottcxl  out,  a  certain  pomu’ 
“  ill  theCross  to  manilest  Divine  love.'"  Is  this  the  cold  residuum 
led  to  the  hard  science  of  mere  scholastic  theology  How  dif- 
lereiit  to  the  Apostle’s  warm,  glowdng  language,  '^Herein  is 
love!”  Ihit,  in  truth,  our  heart  revolts  at  the  \yhole  husiness  ; 
we  would  rather  acknowledge The  31ystery  of  Hod  even  the 
Father,”  “The  Mystery  of  (jiod  the  Father,”  “The  Father  of 
Lights,”  The  Father  of  Spirits,”  not  less  than  “  the  Father  of 
the  Lord  .lesus  (dirist,”  for  we  wish  our  readers  to  liold  and 
perceive  that  Hod  has  a  special  property  in  souls,  not  merely  by 
creation,  or  even  in  the  second  and  highest  sense,  by  redemption, 
hut  ill  nature;  thus,  we  fear,  J)r.  (  andlish  will  describe  us  he- 
loiigiiig  to  what  he  calls  “  the  theologians  of  the  misty  school,” 
espc'cially  when  we  admit,  that  in  theology,  we  are  compelled,  if 
to  “avow  our  dislike  of  delinition  yet  to  feel  that  every 
(lelliiitioii  in  theology  is  very  impotent  ami  lame,  feeble  and  un- 
salistactorv,  unless  informed  by  the  Spirit  which  transcends 
mere  delinition.  Hut  it  the  theory  ot  the  l^\ither’s  love,  have 
quoted  from  Dr.  Candlish  be  true,  then  it  lollows  that  Hod  is 
lelatcd  to  us  as  He  is  related  to  the  cattli*  and  the  wdiole  order  ol* 
unseiitieiit  creatures;  so,  and  only  so.  ^  et  he  was  an  inspired 
apostle  who  used  the  wv)rds,  “  AVe  are  His  olfspriiig.”  ( )ne  clear 
stat(‘meiit  ol  the  Hook  oi  Hod  should  lu‘  sullicient.  AVe  have  no 
light  to  attc'iupt  to  pare  dow'ii,  and  to  evaporate  its  words. 
I‘aiitheists  and  sceptics  may  do  this,— “  AVe  are  His  olfspring.” 

>  ere  these  words  used,  then,  in  a  double  and  ecpiivocal  sense,  or 
<o  they  mean  that  the  liuman  raci;  is  one  in  naturi*  and  sub¬ 
stance  with  Hodr'  AAT'  know'  that  this  is  the  case  ('ininently  and 
e''peciall^  with  the  holy  soul,  horn  of  Hod — thi'  renew'ed  nature; 
hut  Hod  is  the  substance  of  every  soul;  from  Him  we  are  derived; 
e  has  the  projierty  of  Father  in  us,  and  hence  He  says,  “  If  1 
>e  ii  rather,  where  is  mine  honour!^”  The  metaphysical  attri- 
utes  ot  our  being  prove  and  authenticate  this  Divine  relation- 
^k~~^ar  immortality;  or  wdll  Dr.  Candlish  argue  against  the 
tsstii  lal  and  innate  immortality  of  man.  Jlow  can  w'e  think  of 
our  nninortality,  but  as  being  derived  from  the  nature  and 
prop( rt^  of  Hq([  Dr.  (aindlish  hits  hard  blow's;  is  not  very 
rt  ^pcctiul  01'  just  to  antagonists  ;  ho  must  not  therefore  be  angry 
y  1  us,  it  W'e  say  this  new^  version  of  Alanselism — for  such  it  is — 
esu  ts  in  the  proof,  that  man  has  in  himself  no  ground  in  w'hich 
an  jc  i)lantcd  the  seeds  of  the  iiew'  life  ot*  regeneration  and 
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luioptioQ ;  but  the  histor}*  ot  Kouemption  shows  that 
rcg"arde<i  mau  ns  pO!>*ea<seil  ot  such  a  ground  in  his  iiatur*::^ — d 
l^ound  which  G»xl  would  re^rd  us  projA-rly  Ills  own.  li'no: 
so»  what  then  ?  Why,  the  whole  human  family  is  left  a  prty  to 
l>arwini.sm  and  de^radinji  anthrop‘jlo;jies.  Man  al<<.*  i^  a  liah 
in  the  Ion;;  chain  of  development,  and  it  cannot  be  uroken  bv 
the  race  which  turns  upon  the  ^-eptic  the  triumphant  and  over¬ 
whelming  rejoinder,  “  The  breath  ot  the  Aiini^hty  i^ivcth  a/k? 
understanding/' 

**  Father,''  Is  the  essential  name  of  God  in  His  relationship  to 
s*ju1s.  Dr.  Candlish  says : — 

I  have  aln-a^ly  n..tiooi  the  fact  that  there  i'  little,  or  1  thihk  i  niij 
say  Dothirla^  of  the  tilial  element,  in  the  recorded  '[  iritaul  ei- 
|.«enerioes  and  .“pirilual  exercises  of  Old  Testament  I'eiiever'.  Tiie  Pjaiais 
entirely  want  it.  TTe  nearest  approach  to  it.  j-erhai  '.  i;  iLa:  most 
tenderly  suav^>ted  analoa'y  ( Ps.  ciii.  13):  **  Like  as  a  father  litieth 
his  children.  s<)  the  Lori  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.”  Tiie  ^aiae  s-.-rt 
of  ai.alogy  is  sugire^ted  elsew  here ;  as  in  Malachi  ( iii.  i  ”  :  **  I  will 
«pare  them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him :  “  in  De*::. 
(vdii.  31;“  Thou  shalt  consider  in  thine  heart  that,  a>  a  n.ari  cha':*.r.*.th 
his  s<m.  So  the  Lord  thy  <I'd  cha^tenelli  thee;”  and  in  i^r^vcrc'S 
(iii.  12):  ••Whom  the  L«*r'i  loveth  he  correclelh,  even  as  a  father  the 
son  in  whom  he  delighteth.” 

In  these  instances,  the  very  n^'amesN  of  the  aj»proach  to  the  a-'erti'  n 
«  f  fatherh'-d  makes  the  stopping  short  of  it  all  the  more  nvtiee- 

ahle.  The  la^t  in.-itaiiee  in  particular  is.  in  that  view,  not  a  little  djtii- 
licaiit.  TTie  vers**  from  l*roverl<  i^  quoted  in  Hebrews  (xii.  0*.  Ai.i 
the  in-pired  writer,  in  <piotin«^  it.  d<.»e>  not  >cruple  to  throw  i;  into 
Testament  ibrni,  for  the  purj-o'^**  of  his  inspired  New  'L  'tarn*.  lit  ap|ea! : 
— ••  Whom  the  Lord  h'Vetii  he  cha^teneth,  an-i  <eour‘jeth  every  ^  ii 
whom  he  rtceiveth.”  Fatherhooi  is  in  the  text,  a<  I  aid  wu'  ii;<piroi 
to  give  it.  Lut  it  is  nnt  in  the  text  as  it  stands  in  li.e  <  d d  TkstanieLt. 
All  that  is  there  i'  a  similitude  ; — a  “  like  a^.”  or  **  so  U',”  "r  **  tvrii  a-.  * 

r.ut  apart  from  minute  critioi-in.  I  supjK'-e  it  w  ill  not  K*  «Ieni*  d.  that 
in  Uld  Testament  i>ietv  there  i<  not  anvthin::  lilte  a  full  reC'^Lmition — 
scarcely,  indetHl.  any  recognition  at  all — «  f  that  personal  relath  n  ot 
latherhomi  and  «onship  which  enters  so  largelv  and  so  deeply  ictu 
the  prevailing  spirit  ot  Christian  devotion.  The  consideration  of  thh 
tact  might  suggest  a  line  of  thought  and  investigation  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  :  on  which,  howevt-r,  I  cannot  now  enter  at  any  length.  I  can 
•  *nly  thr»»w  out  a  hint  or  two. 

It  must.  1  think,  greatly  enhance  our  admiration  of  the  goelly  men 
**t  old,  and  ot  their  godliness,  when  we  listen  to  their  utterances  it 
jTaise  and  prayer,  or  search  the  records  of  their  manifold  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences  and  deep  exercises  of  soul,  to  Ixar  in  mind  how  little  th*y 
were  jx-nnitted  to  know  of  a'  a  I'ather.  Tluir  ch*sO  walk  v  itii  lum. 
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their  str^Dff  tni't  in  him.  their  fervent  desire  after  him,  the  warmth  of 
their  a5ection.  the  [>.^igiiancy  of  their  sense  of  sin,  the  liveliness  of  their 
heavenlv  jov — these  and  other  features  of  their  j.^ersonal  religion  must 
appear,  in  the  view  of  this  condition  attaching  to  it.  mor\‘  and  more 
wonderful  the  more  we  examine  and  rerieet  upion  them.  It  mi^ht  le 
ni?t  tmprodtable  also  to  inquire,  how  far  that  (xmdition  may  explain  s.'ine 
ot'the  t>eculiarities  of  their  holy  aspirations  and  eontendin^s  :  the  re<i- 
le>sDess.  the  impatience,  the  dark  questioning  and  mi<i:ivini:s.  the  pa<- 
sionate  outbursts  even,  which  their  writinu''^  i.\.\*a.'ionally  indicate :  the 
sr.rt  of  wailinjr  cry  for  soniethin.;  l»etter  which  breaks  fioni  them:  and 
the  ea^er.  intense  exj.'ectancy  of  their  air  and  attitude,  like  that  of 
children  in  a  straiii’e  place,  lon^rin^  to  K»  taken  to  some  unknown  home. 
A;:a:u,  it  mieht  Ik*  well  to  mark,  in  ^earchinu'  the>e  old  UK'ks.  and 
>^vcially  the  psalms  and  prophetic  soiiiCS,  how  marvellously  the  Holy 
.spirit  has  <0  inspired  them,  that  this  absence  of  what  has  since  l*eeii  so 
fully  revealed. — which  mijht  t>e  supposed  to  l>e  a  drawback, — is  in  truth 
the  very  quality  which  l>est  tits  th»*m  for  univtT'al  use,  in  all  a^res  vf  the 
Church  till  the  end  c-mO':.  For  it  is  that  which  makcN  them  most  ox 
pr\'''ive  ...f  th»*  irroans  and  siu'hs  of  lost  humanity  ;  its  l''ssinjs.  siris 
in^s.  ti^htinus,  until  it  finds  its  ( hxl :  its  strariire  vicissitudes  of  joy, 
tVar,  h'-[e,  even  after  it  has  fomi'i  him.  And  then,  tinally,  one  mijrht 
Qsefally  inquire  how-,  in  virtue  of  its  very  imperUviion.  the  divinity  of 
the  <  h  I  Testament  prepares  the  wav  for  that  i‘f  the  New;  how  the 
kii-wle.1,:,  e  and  worship  of  Hoil.  as  C'reator,  (Jovernor,  Lord,  lavs  the 
best  and  only  safe  foundation  for  the  knowh\li:e  and  worship  of  him  a^ 
Father :  how  in  this,  as  in  other  resjK^cts.  **  the  law  is  our  sclu^olmastcr 
t-*  briiiu'  us  unto  Christ." 


“  I^oubtless  thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  i^iioraiil 
ol  us,  and  Israel  ackiiowleil^e  us  not.'^  **  Thou,  oh  Lord,  art  our 
"Father,  our  Redeemer.  Thy  name  is  from  everlastimj.”  "Of 
"  whom  spake  the  prophet,  the  words  of  himself  or  some  otln  r 
"  man  :  And  aijaiii,  Rut  now,  oh  Lord,  Thou  art  our  Father  ; 
"  we  are  the  elay,  and  Thou  our  p<»tter  ;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of 
“  Thy  hand.”  Fxplieit  this  :  while  there  are  many  pas.su^es 
-strewn  (.ver  the  Scriptures,  and  all  jH)iutin^  to  the  .same  pre¬ 
cious,  blessc'd,  and  eoiisoliiuj^  lesson  ;  "  the  aekno\vledu:ment  of 
"  the  mystery  of  the  Father, — Uod  the  leather, — the  Fatluu*  of 
“SaiIs.  ’  Thus,  very  ditfereiit,  wo  believe,  have  been  the  re¬ 
lations  in  whieh  ( bxl  has  revealed  Himself  to  mere  law.  Dr. 
f  andlish  says,  “  Ihiternal  relation  implies  a  pi'rmaiient  twtinp: 
‘‘in  the  tuTiiily.”  Alas!  alas!  it  is  not  so,  we  well  know*;  and 
he  says  a  ]Kitenial  relationship  excludes  the  idea  of  punishment, 
and  admits  only  that  of  chastisement.  Alas,  we  know  it  would 
not,  and  e.speeially  in  that  eldest  form  of  j^overnment,  tlu* 
patriarchy.  “The  aekiiowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  the  Father,” 
involves  all  that  is  strongest  in  law,  with  all  that  is  highest  iii 
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atioction.  Tiu*  niysloi  y  ot*  the  Father  doc's  not  loosen  the 
tari‘s  of  law  to  mere  s(*ntiiuent  ^  what  law,  oii  the  eoiitiiii\,  so 
hhr]i  asthat  of  paternal  relationship*::'  what  authority  so  ahidini;, 
an?l  so  eomph  te*:'  It  can  only  be  an  inadeciuate  eoncepliou  of 
it  that  iInpair^  it;  instinctively  it  responds  to  every  order  ol’ 
j)ower  ;  but  it  niav  be  depraved,  on  either  side;  and  the  IUmiic 
relat loiisliip  may  be  broken.  On  the  one  side,  it  ma\  hi^  the 
revolt  of  the  heart  aj^ainst  God;  on  the  other,  there  ma\  be  the 
neeessary  ‘guardianship  ot  the  prineiples  ot  eternal^  and  iiuinu- 
table  holiness;  but  still,  God  has  the  property  ol  llisnatuic  and 
beinp^  in  all  souls,  lie  lollows  souls  ^^lth  tenderness  unless 
the  authorities  and  traditions  of  our  faith  be  vain — He  devises 
and  contrives  means  ot  mercy  lor  them.  In  some,  no  doubt, 
the  Divine  relationship  is  almost  extinct ;  what  have  some  men 
become  l>ut,  even  in  these,  there  is  the  root,  and  ‘‘^louud  ol  a 
Divine  nature — man,  the  portion  that  can  be  called  di\ine  ?  ‘lat 
still  it  is  there,  or  man  could  not  be  wortli  the  savin*’  ,  it  is 
there,  compelling  to  “the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of 
“  the  Father.’’  The  very  terms  in  which  God  made  known  the 
revelation  of  His  Atonement,  revealed  more  than  law.  Law, 
but  more  than  /die.  Aor  do  we  for  a  moment  believe  that  ^^e 
can  now  arrive  at  <‘onceptions  ol  the  mystery  ol  “  the  father- 
“  hood  of  God”  with  any  clearness,  save  through  the  mystery 
of  Lhrist.  t  )nly  through  (dirist,  can  we  with  any  distinctness, 
know  God.  IL'  is  the  “  manifestation.”  He  is  more.  He  is  the 
saerilice.  He  shows  us  how  God  can  ])art,  ev'en  with  a  portion  ot 
Himself,torender  entireand  complete  11  is  broken  tamily.  It  is  not 
that  we  had  no  root  ot  the  llivine  nature  in  us,  that  we  are  able, 
after  this  rev’olation  has  made  itsell  knovv'ii  and  felt  in  our  lieaitb, 
to  exclaim,  “  ^Voir  are  we  the  sons  of  God.”  “  That  we  might 
“  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.”  There  relationslii})  before, 
but  early  was  its  glory  and  beauty  obscured  ;  Ezekiel  speaks  ot 
SOUK' in' his  day,  “  impudent  children,”  but  anew  made  “  par- 
“  takers  of  the  Divine  nature,”  anew  receiving  the  breath  ol  the 
l>ivine  life,  and  made  “  living  souls.”  Now  rises  the  cry,  AUfOy 
Father.  Father  twice :  the  first  relationship  was  almost  lost ; 
the  second  never  can  be — ‘‘  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  ol 
“God.”  And  these  are  the  views  which  some  call  heretical 
and  dangerous.  Alas  I  we  do  not  say  that  God  may  not  hlc>s 
in  some  measure  that  other  teaching  with  His  spirit — that  i»ther 
teaching  which  seems  so  dishonouring  to  Him.  But  small  Iioih' 
could  we  have  in  dealing  with  souls,  but  for  the  blessed  sustain¬ 
ing  thought,  “  the  mystery  of  tlie  Father.”  That  blessed 
mystery  through  which  come  to  us  those  visions  ot 
institutions,  in  which  God  seems  to  say  to  us,  “^ly  blind. 
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l)ivine  moments  in  lile  in  wliicli  and  moods  come  over 

us  in  entranct'd  oestasies  and  inlinito  revelations;  yet,  like 
sounds  ol* distant  but  unrealized  streams;  sin^liin^s  of  the  wind 
lieard  in  the  stillness  ol*  evening,  not  audible  in  the  bustle  ol*  tin' 
dav ;  voices  in  (quieter  moods  ol’  the  mind,  not  to  be  discerned 
wllcn  the  soul  is  tormented  by  its  reasonings  and  discussions  ; 
like  those  states  ol‘  the  atmosphere  in  whicli  remote  objects  seem 
near,  or  seasons  in  which  we  look  look  down  into  the  ocean 
and  behold  its  treasures  ;  or  nights  in  which  the  heavenly  lights, 
invisible  in  the  glare  of  the  day,  shine  large  and  lustrious. 
Tliere  arc  day  moods,  and  there  are  night  moods  of  the  soul, 
but  night  showeth  knowledge ;  and  the  uiireiiewed  conscious¬ 
ness  itself  seems  to  indicate,  and  especially  when  the  day-star 
ol* Divine  wisdom — the  light  of  life,  dawns  upon  the  heart,  that 
all  along  (iod  hjis  never  ceased  to  proclaim  1 1  is  })roperty  of 
loving  relationshij)  in  man.  At-  last  the  dim  becomes  distinct, 
tlieologieal,  truths  shine  out  brilliant  as  constellations,  and  in 
such  a  time  how  rich,  and  bright,  and  clear  comes  forth  the 
mystery  of  (iod  the  Father  and  of  Jesus  (Jhrist  tlie  Lord. 

AVe  are  aware  that  a  consensus  of  opinion  might  be  presented 
Irom  theologians,  seeming  to  favour  the  argument  of  our  author; 
also,  as  considerable  a  consensus  and  catena  of  opinion  adverse 
to  it.  AVe  have  fairly  stated  tlie  doctrine  of  Dr.  Candlish,  and 
we  shall  only  add,  that  while  we  do  not  lind  ourselves  in  bar- 
mony  with  the  central  view  and  intention  of  the  book;  it  does 
contain  much  that  is  interesting  in  argument,  and  felicitous  in 
illustration  ;  while  the  style  is  in  the  author’s  very  best  manner, 
characterized  by  great  strength,  and  massiveness,  and  nervous 
directness  and  force. 


liURRlTT’S  WALK  FROM  LONDON  TO  LAND’S  EM) 

AND  BACK/ 

AVK  introduced,  with  very  hearty  and  admiring  words,  good 
’’  Klihii  lUirritt’s  first  volume  of  his  pedestrian  rambles. 
We  are  glad  to  hail  in  a  similar  strain  this  second.  ( )urselves, 
who  pen  these  few  words  of  commendation,  having  walked 
all  England  over,  and  being  well  familiar  with  the  features,  not 
oiilv  of  all  its  counties,  cathedrals,  and  castles,  but  also  of  its 
homesteads  in  hamlet  and  in  city,  in  secluded  village  or  stirring 
town,  its  woods  and  coasts,  cliffs  and  churches,  haunted  siirines, 
and  forsaken  solitudes,  such  a  volume  as  this  has  an  iutero.st 
for  us,  ])erhaps  even  if  that  be  possible,  more  than  for  most 
readers,  tor  ])eo])le  and  readers  in  general  do  not  know  much  of 
even  tin'  leading  features  of  England,  and  nothing  of  its  nooks 
and  corners — it  is  a  wonderfully  haunted  land,  this  England. 
Vou  can  find  yourself  in  no  spot  of  it,  but  it  holds  within  an 
oasy  walk  many  memories  ;  some  sweet  church,  and  hamlet 
graveyard  (d’  many  generations;  some  ground  of  battle  and  of 
tierce  strife;  some  sacn'd  well,  or  tree,  or  tomb;  some  house 
haunted  by  the  birtli  or  the  death  of  a  life  not  allowed  unmarked 
to  ])ass  away.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  think,  as  we  read  Elihu 
liurritt’s  book,  he. kept  too  closely  to  the  highway;  but  he  had 
set  his  task  before  himself,  and  he  could  not,  of  course,  deviate 
much — else,  what  cliarming  seclusions  were  within  a  mile  or 
two,  frequently,  of  the  villages  and  towns  in  which  he  slept.  Jle 
perhaps  widked  too  much  by  the  method  of  the  map,  as  we  must 
go  out  of  the  way  to  find  the  violets,  so  some  of  the  dearest  nooks 
lie  away  from  the  map  of  the  main  road.  How  often  has  tho 
deliglit  of  a  little  journey  been  enhanced  bv  turning  right  oft 
the  road  ;  as  in  Salisbury,  to  see  the  dear  litlle  old  church  now 
closed  and  used  no  more,  of  Bcmerton,  where  (ieorge  Herbert 
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ministered,  and  wrote  his  wonderful  little  pieces  of  reli‘i;ious 
verse,  which  of  all  the  verses  in  the  English  language,  leave 
most  upon  the  mind  the  effect  of  the  stained-glass  in  old  ehurch 
windows;  or  in  Chichester,  to  that  amazing  Kingly  Vale,  the 
forest  of  yew  trees,  beneath  whose  shades,  tradition  says,  many 
an  old  sea-king  lies  buried.  Tt  takes  too  large  an  expenditure 
of  English  time  to  pay  these  visits  to  ICnglish  nooks.  A  visitor 
rattles  through  Carlisle,  and  says  he  has  seen  it,  yet  he  has  not 
turned  aside  to  look  at  Idanercost,  or  to  spend  an  evening  or  a 
night  in  the  woods  of  Corby  or  \\  etherell  villages,  little 
feudatories  wrapt  as  completely  round  by  the  shade  of  trees  and 
the  flow  of  waters,  as  the  fisherman’s  hut  in  Undine.  How 
many  who  have  visited  the  Shields  and  Nowcast le-on-Tyne, 
know  the  thrilling  little  old  Saxon  chapel  of  Seaton  Delaval.  A 
man  may  walk  over  the  best  j)art  of  Ehigland,  and  yet  not  stand 
on  Roseberry  Topping,  nor  have  a  cup  often  in  Robin  Hood’s 
bay,  or  sing  the  Uhl  Hundredth  beneath  the  magnificent  arches 
of  Robin  Uythe’s  Hole  at  Edamboroiigh  Head,  or  ste])  on  tin* 
snowdrop-strewn  floor,  where  the  sweet  Lady  Jane  read  Rlato,  at 
bradgate,  or  gaze  on  the  gi*eat  stained-glass  windows  in  the  sweet 
village-town  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  or  walk  over  the  weird 
old  haunted  chambers  of  Littcote  Hall,  or  pick  up  traditions  in 
Arundel  Castle  and  woods,  or  in  Romsey  Abbey,  or  in  tlu^ 
New  Forest,  where  still  patches  of  the  old  life  linger,  or  find, 
perhaps,  a  greater  wonder  than  Stonehenge  at  A  bury,  or  a 
throng  of  all  strange  and  wild  traditions  on  J)a]  tm(K)r  ;  things 
like  these  do  not  lie  on  the  highwav,  but  enough  is  found  on  the 
highway,  only  let  no  reader  su})i)ose  there  is  not  more— intlnitidy 
more  behind.  AVell,  we  believe  we  have  been  on  every  spot  on 
which  our  good  friend  Elihu  Burritt  has  stood,  according  to  the 
records  of  this  book.  We  have  not  slept  in  every  inn,  yet  we 
recognise  some  old  friends  in  whom  we  took  our  ease,  but  the 
scenes,  the  villages  and  towns,  the  coast,  and  the  cathedrals, 
and  the  churches,  are  all  familiar  to  us.  The  delightful  thing 
in  the  book,  is  to  hear  Edihu  talk  about  anything,  about  any¬ 
body  in  the  well-known  kindly  voice,  sometimes  rolling  forth  a 
rich  pomp  of  imaginative  and  descriptive  words,  and  sometimes 
with  touches  of  pleasant  quiet  humour,  never  wanting  in  the 
sound-hearted  and  affectionate  sympathies  with  any  forms  of 
human  life,  especially  in  its  lower  strata.  Thus,  while  spending 
a  lew  days  with  his  friend  (Japern,  the  postman-poet  of  Ride- 
lord,  on  one  of  his  rambles  with  the  postman,  who  seems  in  tlui 
exercise  of  his  duties  to  take  pretty^  wide  sweeps  into  the  coun- 
Iry among  cottages  .ind  farms;  after  much  communion  with  the 
bright  and  lively  forms  of  life,  he  comes  upon  one  who  calls 
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within  him  feelings  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  this  description 
and  expression  by  Wordsworth’s  old  Cumberland  beggar — 

Oia>  ULINI)  TOM. 

A  poor,  thill  oM  man  caiiie  struggling  np  the  long,  steep  hill,  ap¬ 
parently  hent  to  the  ground  under  a  lieiivy  burden.  Ilis  knees  knocked 
together  as  he  v/alked,  and  his  steps  were  short,  weak  and  unstoady. 
M  v  friend  recognised  him  at  the  second  glance.  Jt  was  “  Old  Idind 
T(»ni,'’  lie  said,  lie  was  indeed  an  old  man,  not  only  blind,  but  so  deaf 
he  could  not  hear  the  wlu'els  o\'  our  cart  as  we  approached  him.  His 
sense  of  feeling  howevcM*  had  been  so  quickeiu'd  by  use  and  neci'ssity  that 
he  knew  by  the  very  pulse  of  the  earth  under  his  feet  that  a  hors»''s  hoofs 
were  near  him,  and  he  sidled  olV  against  the  hedge.  He  had  half  a 
hundred  weight  of  coal  in  a  sack,  high  u}>  on  his  shoulders,  ahno^t 
>addled  across  his  neck,  'flic  weight  and  position  id’ the  load  bent  him 
almost  doubh‘,  so  that  his  face  was  (juite  invisible.  This  was  his  daily 
task; — tn  stagger  up  these  long,  pebbly  ascents  with  a  sack  of  coals  on 
his  back,  which  he  carried  to  a  litth^  hamlet  on  tin*  summit.  Jlero- 
ct'ived  three  ha’p<'unies  or  (itree  ccufs  for  carrying  this  load  three  inih\s. 
lie  usually  made  two  trips  a  day,  sometimes  three.  Still  he  was  cheer¬ 
ful,  (‘Veil  contentiMl  and  liapjiy.  He  knew  the  ]ioet\s  voice,  who  sprang 
out  td’ the  cart  and  shouted  some  jdeasant  words  in  the  blind  man’s  ear, 
asking  him  to  sing  one  <d’  his  own  songs.  1  le  liad  learned  several  of  the 
postman's  ballads  by  heart,  and  set  them  to  tunes  of  his  own  niaking. 
Without  eiuleavouring  to  straighten  himsidf,  but  with  his  face  still 
bending  to  the  ground  under  his  load,  In^  sang  one  of  CajuM’ii’s  ‘‘entire'’ 
with  a  line,  nudlow,  musical  voi(*e  which  he  mo(lulated  beautifully,  al¬ 
though  it  was  dinibtful  if  he  could  hi‘ar  much  of  it  himself,  'fliere  he 
stood,  turning  U])  sidiwvays  a  sert*ne  and  sightless  face,  his  neck  and 
cheek  bcgrinit'd  with  coal-dust  moistenotl  with  the  jierspiration  that 
hung  in  drops  to  his  long,  iron-grey  beard  and  thin  hair.  He  sang  so 
mirthfully  and  the  merry  tune  he  had  set  to  the  words  gave  such  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  poet,  that  he  “tripped  the  light  fantastic  toe”  most 
hilarously  across  the  lane  from  hedge  to  hedge,  his  large  genial  taoe 
radiant  with  the  joy  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  a  picture  I  wishetl  I  could 
paint.  The  poor  (dd  blind  man  got  a  better  suj)j>er  for  his  song  that 
night  than  the  shoulder-carting  of  several  sacks  of  coal  would  pay  tor 
at  his  price  for  the  work.  Never  before  did  1  s(‘(^  such  a  dci^pcrate 
pnr.^uit  of  happtnrss  vuder  dflliculfies,  nor  ever  sair  so  mnch  caiafht  hff  a 
human  heart  in  a  handful  of  thorns.  Inasmuch  as  neither  of  us  could 
di»  anything  on  canvas  with  pencil,  1  made  C’apern  promise  that  he 
Would  put  t  )ld  Blind  Tom  in  verse,  which  might  attract  to  him  the 
g«.»odwill  ami  Iriendljr  help  ot  those  able  to  furnish  him  a  better  liveli- 
luHxi  than  carrying  coal  tm  his  back  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  j>er  mile  fora 
hundred  weight.  This  he  has  done  since,  and  1  hojie  and  lielieve  the 
deaf  and  blind  old  man  will  be  cheered  to  sing  the  postman's  songs  with 
greatly  increased  fatisfactioii. 


ri  'i'rr'tfii' 
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.  Making  (he  Ix'si  ol'  it,  and  wo  made  a  good  deal,  this  was  an  incident 
that  came  like  the  shadow  of  a  hnman  sorrow  across  the  hriglit  land¬ 
scape  ofoiir  imaginations.  It  called  ns  suddenly  down  and  hack  to  the 
earth  and  its  ihick-set  realities  of  coniinon  life,  'riieii  we  let  the  dowers 
go,  and  the  hinls,  hce<,  and  breeze  go  their  ways  ;  we  pnllcd  in  onr  kited 
fancies  soaring  so  high  among  the  aerial  s[)iritiialities  of  bean-ideal  but 
unreal  being,  ami  talked  away  on  the  low  levels  of  tin*  actual  world 
around,  on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  their  wrestlings  fur  the  coarsest 
fo(.»d,  raiment  ami  shelter  ;  the  couroffc  of  hojn  h<'<(rts  ;  the  quiet  and 
even  content  of  men  icith  iriues  and  child  ten  then  qkan  amomj 

the  ijolden  sheaves  of  others^  latppincss,  and  hrinq  home  with  smiles  of 
faith  a  fen'  qra  ins  qathcred  from  the  dnst^  from  the  verq  hoof -prints  of 
well-fed  horses  sleet  and  fat  and  housed  with  care,  lie  told  me  of 
a  little  incidt'nl  which  he  had  made  the  theme  of  one  of  his  ])athetie 
stuigs.  A  d(‘crej)id  old  man,  who  could  not  walk  upright,  ns('d  to  break 
^lones  foi*  till*  r(»ad,  wi*(*k  iti  wet'k  out,  in  all  weathers,  for  which  he  only 
received  twopema'  a  day.  d’he  ])Ostman  w;ls  wont  to  drop  him  a  word 
of  ciici'r  or  salutation  as  he  passc'd  him  from  day  to  day.  One  bitterly 
cold  imnaiing  at  ( 'hristmas  time,  he  found  tin*,  old  man  at  his  work, 
tliough  the  snow’  had  covered  his  heap  of  stom*s  and  was  In'ating  intiJ 
Ids  bosom,  and  whitening  his  gr(‘y  hair  and  beard.  With  his  bony 
lii!g(‘rs,  H'd,  numb  and  swollen,  he  was  slowly  plying  bis  hammer  upon 
tin*  frosty,  slip|M*ry  pebbles  ;  which  shot  out,  fnmi  the  bl(»w  at  nearly 
('Very  stroki*.  It  was  a  sight,  that  moved  the  poet  dei'ply,  and  he  stopped 
to  coinniiscrate  his  condition.  ‘‘  Why,”  In^  asked  with  surprise — “  why 
don't  you  go  into  the  Ihiion-hoiise  Tlieni  you  would  hav(*  shelter, 
food  and  clothes  at  least,  ddiis  is  not  tin*  work  for  old  men  like  you.” 
‘•All!’’  said  tin*  old  man  in  a  low  ti’(*mulous  voice,  ‘‘  I  in*ver  thought  1 
>liould  live  to  b(‘ so  old.  1  have  earned  my  support  with  my  own  hands 
till  now  ;  ami  I  had  rather  break  stones  bere  for  twoj)ence  a  day  than 
go  to  the  I’uion  if  its  walls  were  niad(*  of  gold.”  These  were  his  very 
words,  and  they  are  worthy  of  being  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  “the 
siinph*  annals  of  tin*  poor.”  Capern  put  them  or  their  meaning  in  a 
^hort  poem,  which  excited  sym])athy  and  brought  help  to  the  old  man, 
and  he  was  taken  from  the  stone-heap  by  the  road  ami  put  into  comfort 
until  he  died. 


Tlic  next  day  they  met  ])oor  old  Blind  Tom  again  : — 

Ibis  time  In*  was  without  his  load  of  coal.  Ihit  his  facc^  was  bent,  jis 
low  as  when  he  was  bearing  his  heavy  burden.  It  bad  grown  earthward, 
and  he  set'im'd  rpiite  unable  to  straighten  himself  upright.  He  was  as 
liopetul  and  cheerful  as  ever.  1  s|)rang  out  of  the  carl,  and  tried  to  utter 
a  lew  words  of  kind  greeting  in  his  ear.  lie  was  conscious  that  some 
one  wa^  s[ieakiug  to  him,  but  be  c(ndd  not  uud(*rstand  what  1  said.  IJe 
kmov  ('ajieru’s  voice*,  though  it  was  no  louder  than  mine;  perliaps  it  w’us 
a  niystcrious  sense  of  symjiathy  or  some  instinct  that  a  deaf  man  could 
“bb'  exercise  or  understand,  lie  put  his  hand  gently  under  the  old 
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niairs  (‘hill  ami  raisotl  liis  face  so  we  could  see  it.  He  was  between 
^i.\ty  and  st‘venty,  with  iron-, irrov  hair  and  beard;  and  us  the  sun  slione 
over  the  hriiu  of  the  ^rccn  hedge  upon  his  countenance,  it  looked  as  if 
the  very  light  of  heaven  and  its  hopes  kindled  his  features  into  a  ltIow. 
Such  a  serene,  contented,  peaceful  face  I  never  saw  before.  a  wliole 

year  long  it  had  not  hern  raised  so  high.  He  could  not  lift  it  skvwanl 
himself;  and  when  th<‘  poet's  hand,  with  a  little  of  the  touch  of  ilis  that 
helped  the  despairing  cripple  into  the  healing  })ool,  turned  it  up  softly 
towards  the  bright,  blue  face  of  heaven,  it  took  on  a  light  that  seemed 
as  nearly  the  smile  of  the  Kternal  blather  as  any  radiance  1  ever  saw  on 
a  human  countenance. 

This  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  gives  to  tliis  delightful 
volume  its  grace,  and  power,  and  charm.  We  like  to  see  him 
in  his  lonely  walks.  In  the  cathedral  city  of  Wells  he  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  famous  tune,  “  Wells how  often,  he  thinks, 
has  that  word  been  outspoken  with  reverence  in  the  villao*e 
choirs  of  New  England,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  humbler  j)laccs, 
“  where  ])rayer  is  wont  to  be  made ;  ”  and  then  follows  a  ])ic- 
turc: — “  Eighteen  years  ago,  when  walking  across  the  oak-shaded 
“  tields  to  this  catlu‘dral,  I  essayed  to  (piicken  these  souvenirs 
“  by  singing  ‘  Wells’  to  a  score  of  large,  sedate,  ecclesiasfical- 
“  looking  sheep  in  long  flowing  surplices,  who  raised  their  bald 
“  faces  at  me  with  sober  surprise.”  A  large  love  lives  in  the  heart 
of  the  noble,  and  learned,  and  eloquent  blacksmith.  The  storv  of 
a  dog  and  his  atleetions — he  appears  to  have  died  broken-hearted 
on  the  grave  of  a  chihl  he  loved— leads  to  a  hope,  that  ‘*as  the 
^'aint  ot  Patmos  saw,  in  his  visions  of  the  ^ew  derustdem,  horses 
“and  other  beasts  taking  ])art  in  the  services  and  adorations  of 
the  Ht'aveidv  city,  pcadiaps  such  dogs  as  these  will  not  be 
“shut  out  of  that  ha})py  immortality ;  one  would  like  to  hope 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  it,  if  it  were  reverent  to  enter- 
‘  tain  sucli  a  wish.  Doubtless,  there  will  be  room  enough  fur  it 
without  getting  in  the  way,  or  abstracting  from  the  happiness 
ot  their  saved  and  sainted  masters,  taken  up  to  heaven  on  a 
smaller  footing  of  peisonal  merit.'’  And  there  is  a  truly  wondcr- 
tul  stoiy  of  ti  briend,  named  Iregedna,  who  by  sonic  singular 
and  altogether  remarkable  law  of  kindness  attracts,  to  himself, 
biids.  i  hey  throng  round  him,  ibllow  him  to  his  meeting  on 
th(‘ Sabbath  with  jin  aeried  escort  of  song,  and  when  the  Sabbath 
service  is  over,  greet  him  with  a  new  set  of  hymns  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  Indeed,  our  writer  suggests  that,  If  th*ey  did  not  know 
^  that  he  belonged  to  a  denoniinati(<n  that  eschew  singing  in  their 
^  Sabbath  ^^or^hip  on  earth,  ]K'rha])s  these  little  ‘  street  musicians 
oi  the  heavenly  city’  would  f'ollow  him  into  the  meeting¬ 
house  and  sing  a  voluntary  over  ‘the  ministers’  gallery.”’ 
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Thus  on  his  way,  the  sympathetic  pedestrian  walks,  and  racdi- 
11(0^  and  talks.  There  is  no  chapter  in  this  volume  equal  to  the 
iruVononthellolyoak,  in  the  last  volume;  but  the  whole  volume 
is  much  nu  re  easy— the  style  is  more  simple,  ])lcasant,  and 
tiowiiu'.  Klihu  Burritt  is  always  a  poet  by  meditation,  and 
iimudnation,  and  even  expression  ;  and  it  is  distinctly  to  be 
understood  that  he  has  not  written  guide-books  but  thought- 
books.  lie  has  not  been  indebted  either  to  guide-books,  but  t() 
his  own  eyes  and  to  I'ricnds.  He  has  a  striking  way  of  realiz- 
in■^  in  a ‘few  words,  some  strange-looking  town  or  village  so 
that  the  reader  sees  it.  Some  readers,  who  di.slike  imaginativcly- 
extnessed  prose,  may  dislike  such  langmigc  as  when  hespetiks  of 
Capern’s  poetry  as  “  rhymed  thoughts  plaited  round  the  brows 
“  ol'tho  humbly-peopled  hills  of  Devonsliire,  like  bands  of  golden 
“  beads  on  a  ground  of  pearl  ;  ”  or  ibi;  following,  from  the  coast 
oft'ornwall,  between  Camclford  and  Tintagel,  well  remembered 
by  us  ill  ])0(lebtrianizings  : — 
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Inland,  a  circular  wall  of  treeless  liills,  witli  here  and  there  a  huge  tor 
jiiorcing  the  horizon,  hounded  the  vision.  Sloping  down  into  a  vast 
fasin,  were  ticlds  detlned  as  vividly  as  the  ligures  of  a  Scotch  ])laid, 
nf  rather  dark  tints,  owing  ])artly  to  the  colours  of  tlie  season,  when  the 
creen  of  grass  and  grain  is  taking  on  the  bluish  tinge  of  full-grown 
life,  ur  slightly  yellowing  to  harvest.  Here  and  there  the  r(‘d  soil  (»l 
iK'vonshire  alternated  with  the  dull  brown  oi  Cornwall.  Ihitehes  oi 
fiir/.e  ami  h‘rns  and  wihl  moorland  varied  the  shades  and  ligures.  Plan¬ 
tations  hiding  their  diminished  heads  in  narrow  valleys  and  ilells  Irom 
the  salt,  west  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  showed  liki*  little  gre(*n  islainis 
hrooching  the  broad  bosom  of  the  landscape.  Little  villages  lu'stling 
around  gray,  low-towered  churches  scattere<l  at  irregular  intervals  over 
the  spac(‘,  gave  to  it  the  crowning  feature  ot  the  vista — the  scenery  ol 
hninan  life  and  society,  in  their  (pii(‘t  aspects.  It  was  a  grand  ])icture, 
though  done  in  sombre  colours,  ihit  these  brought  out  the  glory  ol  the 
other  half  of  the  ]>anorama  all  the  more  vividly.  ’^Ihere  was  the  still, 
broad,  blue  sea  making  no  visible  ripj)le  against  the  leet  ol  the  greal, 
hold  headlands  that  stood  greaved  with  granite,  with  their  bald  brows 
Hushed  as  with  the  pride  of  their  strength  and  deliance.  Away  to 
the  south-west,  where  the  water  view  joim*d  the  landsca})e,  the  ocean 
"as  calm  and  smooth  as  a  sea  of  glass  ;  but  at  a  point  or  two  farther 
U‘  rth  there  was  a  scene  of  indescribable  beauty.  Ihe  sun  was  hut  a  little 
"ay  above  tin*  horizon,  lialf-veihMl  in  a  deeply-dyed  drapery  ol  clouds. 
I  he  eye  lo^t  the  line  that  divided  them  Irotn  the  water,  so  that  they 
H'eined  a  continuation  of  the  sea,  forming  oiu'  vast  ]dain  ol  glory  sloping 
tip  to  the  sun’s  disc.  From  this  there  welled  a  river  of  molten  silver 
meandering  through  purple  banks  touched  to  gold  by  its  overtio" . 
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Now  it  roniuliHl  iiilo  soil  l'a\\s  rimiiieil  with  azuro  sliuros  ;  now  it 
thronirh  I  ho  oriinson  lecirsiuni  ran  in  a  sooro  ofchannols  hetwtvn  oinmM 
islos  all  sot  a-f^low  liko  ilhuninatod  lam])S  ul’  t'voi}  hno  ;  now  (lioliuk 
rivors  oonvortct'd  into  a  mountain  torrent,  and  pourod  down  ihrouol,  ^ 
winding  «^ori;o  into  a  hroad  lako  ol  golden  glory,  sending  up  a  vlazzlinc; 
mist  which  the  oyt*  oonld  hardly  hoar,  uVniong  theso  i.sland^  lliero wore 
vi’ssels  sailing,  with  all  ihoir  canvas  spread,  up  the  .'shining  rivtT>  to 
the  vorv  edge  and  over-hreak  ol  the  golden  oatarai’t.  A'<  tin  ir  «.uils 
voorod  this  way  and  that,  they  looked  each  like  a  red-wingt'd  eagl.*  at 
its  sun.”  As  I  sat  and  looked  (*IV  n]>on  this  seeno  of  hoanly  iin  Ifaltk, 
ami  watohoMl  its  changing  f'atnros,  and  incident  of  marvellous  intouM 
wound  up  the  dissolving  view'.  *Iust  as  tlu‘  sun  dipped  its  groat  j>iir|tl(' 
ghd)e  up  to  its  diaimdor  in  the  sea,  a  three-masted  vessel  with  all  it> 
>ails  sot  passed  across  tin*  disc.  It  was  several  minutes  on  that  geltkii 
e.piator,  with  its  masts  ami  spars  showing  in’hold  relief  again>t  the  red 
dolin'  of  light.  Who  o'ould  have  the  cold  heart  to  idu'ek  tin*  l.mev  of 
sueh  a  moment  .^  \ot  I.  It.  st'omed  the  ve.'>si*l  ol  s(»m<‘  >ky-fariti::; 
Columhus  <‘ireunmavigating  tlu'  sun. 

Soiiu'  critics  will  llinl  too  niindi  colour  in  tliis  rich  deseriju 

lion.  It  is  a  matter,  not  of  education  jind  taste,  it  is  very  niticli 

a  matter  of  feeling,  and  the  etipacity  of  Ix'ing  ('xciti'd  to  the 

many- variegated  lancies,  through  Avhii'h  the  mind  moves  like  a 

tricksy'  Ariel,  while  it  rellects  upon  the  nniny'-colonrc'd  sci'iies, 

and  seeks  lor  words  to  embody  the  charm  of  a  ])leasant.  coiieej)- 

tion  to  the  verbal,  as  it  already  ('xisted  to  the  act  mil,  eye. 

d'here  is  much  in  thisyolnme,  as  in  the  last,  of  practical  interest. 

Ihirritt  is  a  farmer,  and  looks  njion  the  im])royenii'nts  in  Ihiglish 

farming  with  a  farnu'r’s  eye.  Indeed,  the  volnnu'  has  many 

sonrci's  id’ inti'rest,  hut  oyc'r  all  there  is^a  ri(di  lu'allhliilness  of 

feeling,  just  siudi  as  w  ould  he  likely  to  lx*  jirodnci'd  by  .Mich 

long  walking,  andcommnning,  mostly  in  solitude,  with  .'>weet  and 

impre.ssive  natural  scenes,  even  if  the  be.st  impulses  did  not 

already  exist  in  the  nature  of  the  man.  AVe  notice,  too,  that  ho 

still  continues  faithihl  to  the  class  from  whence  he  sprung.  His 

account  of  <  apern,  the  Devon.sliire  poet,  is  very  interesting 

Ihirritt  seems  to  cultivate  such  acijuaintance,  and  he  gives  a  ilc- 

lightful  account  of  the  few'  days  spent  in  the  lowly  home  oi' 

that  sweet  siifger.  dhis  little  thread  of  connection  it  is  which 

has  induced  us  to  unite  thesi'  volumes  toirether.  A\  c*  (‘onfess  to 
•  %  ^ 

Ignorance  ol  (  apcrirs  previous  volumes  of  verse  :  hut  this,  freiii 

“  M  y  pr  etty  little  ( ’ottage  in  the  West  (h^untree,’’  is  ([uite  a  rove- 

lalion  ol  a  Iresh  lyrical  writer,  whoso  ver.M's  run  along  as  lightly 

and  naturally'  as  a  brook.  Idiey  have  all  the  encincturiug  grace 

and  beauty  oi  the  cottage.  A  contented,  bright,  radiant  soul, 

with  a  real  Ireshiicss  ol  genius,  delivering  his  letters  a  loa? 
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woarv  round,  often,  we  doubt  not,  for  some  twelve  sliillin^s 
a  week  ;  to  which,  however,  tlie  pension  lie  enjoys  is  iin  addition, 
substantial  and  deserved.  •This  last  little  volume  is  full  of 
country  beauties,  full  of  a  love  of  nature;  neither  the  result  of 
(dueated  taste  nor  of  a  reaction  from  town-life ;  but  of  a  deep 
instinctive  perception  of  his  beauty  and  his  truthfulness.  He 
says : — 

Aye  !  and  this  pleasure  thnu  luay’st  share, 

If  tliou  will  only  j»t) 

Where  Nature  is  the  antidote 
Of  half  our  mortal  woe. 

There  are  nuiny  verses  in  the  voluitte  to  tlie  memory  of  a  dear 
child-love,  wliich  ^o  straight,  to  the  heart  of  fatliers ;  they  arc 
to  the  niemorv  of  Millv,  wlio  died  at  ten.  Here  is  one  of  the 
pieces : — 

CNDKlt  Tin:  SNOW. 

SwEKT  little  loviuir  thinjj:  low,  low,  low, 

Down  in  the  cold,  cold  i;rave  she  lies  ; 

Deep  'neath  the  daisy-knoll  under  the  snow, 

Silenced  for  ever  her  carols  and  cries. 

Sweet  little  Dimpled  chin,  how'  she  would  daucc  ! 

Dear  little  Lau^hiiij;  eyes,  how  she  would  smile! 

Still  arc  her  tiny  feet  now,  and  her  jjjlauec 
["j^dicams  not  on  me  for  a  weary  loni;  while. 

‘  “  Dead  !  ”  do  my  neijrhhours  say?  Death  is  a  drenm  : 

{  dn  the  mid-Maytime  she  went  out  to  l)lay ; 

Daily  I  see  her  by  meadow  and  stream, 

(’oueh’d  ’mid  the  goldeucups,  sunny  as  they. 

Weep,  my  eyes,  scalding  tears,  weep,  weep,  weep  ! 
llleed,  my  soul ;  throb,  my  heart,  heavy  w  ith  pain  ! 

When  shall  my  tender  one  wake  from  lier  sleep  i 
When  shall  I  gaze  on  my  beauty  again? 

Sweet  little  loving  thing,  low,  low,  low, 

Down  in  the  cold,  cold  grave  she  lies; 

Deep  ’neath  the  daisy-knoll  under  the  snow', 

Silenced  for  ever  her  carols  and  cries. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  ^Ir.  Caperii  looks  like  one  of  the  very 
noblest  of  all  the  minstrels  born  from  the  lowly  walks  of  very 
humble  life  ;  there  is  a  rehiiemeut  of  sentiment  timl  expression 
cpiite  surprising,  if  w^e  did  not  remember  that  these  are  always 
eontorred  by  the  soul ;  there  is  an  exquisite  love  of  every  lovely 
natural  thing,  birds,  and  fields,  and  flowers. 
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.I(»y  to  the  peasant!  his  pride  is  his  team, 

Hark  how  he  whistles  aloud  on  the  lea! 

Straight  as  an  arrow  he  plougheth  his  scam, 

And  no  man  sloepcth  sounder  than  he. 

Talk  not  to  him  of  the  kiiv^  on  his  throne, 

Where  the  bird  warbles  aloft  on  the  tree  : 

'I'here  Merry  Labour  is  toiling  alone. 

Sinking  his  sonjjj  with  its  tira  la  le. 

A  hard,  and  not  well-paid,  worker,  should  be  cheered  when  he 
can  sing  thus : — 

Murmur  not,  my  fellow-worker, 

To  thy  sentence  meekly  how  ; 

’'fvvas  not  all  in  aiiijer  spoken, 

‘‘  liy  the  sweating  of  th\  hrow' 

’I’hou  shah  earn  ihv  daily  morsel, 

’Mid  the  thistle  and  the  thorn:’’ 

Joy  comes  not  unto  the  idle. 

Wretchedness  from  sloth  is  horn; 

All  the  wise  are  husv  workers. 

Work  is  the  host  cure  for  strife, 

And  our  dijituf  ts  hut  workhuj 
I’lnrard  to  the  perfect  life. 

lie  calls  the  following  verses — 

MY  UF.THKAT. 

()Nt  i:  more  alone  with  Nature,  yes,  alone  ! 

And  yet  not  lonely  w  hil>t  the  eye  can  sec, 

A  thread  of  silver  rippling  o’er  a  stone, 

Or  car  drink  in  the  mm>ic  of  the  hee, 

A  weedy  pehhle  in  the  limpid  brook, 

A  mossy  tuft  upon  a  wayside  wall, 

A  young  fern  curling  like  a  bishop’s  crook, 

A  spleenwort  sprouting  from  a  ruin’d  hall, 

The  pennywort  close  clinging  to  the  rock, 

'I'he  tiniest  wildling,  and  the  simplest  llower, 

’The  footpath  with  its  shepherd’s  purse  and  cloak. 

And  lichen  gilding  o’er  an  old  church  tower, — 

All  yield  a  charm  unknown  when  with  my  kind, 

A  pleasant  leeling  near  akin  to  bliss, 

A  calm  enjoyment  which  pervades  the  mind. 

And,  once  experienced,  pains  the  soul  to  miss. 

Sing  on,  ye  birds,  and  you,  ye  streamlets,  run  ! 

Kreathe  gently,  ()  ye  winds,  and  low,  ye  kine ! 

I’dcat,  my  loved  lloeks,  and  roll,  ()  glorious  sun  ! 

And  the  sweet  work  of  worship  shall  be  mine. 


0  may  possibly  attempt  to  lay  our  hands  on  the  authors 
previous  volumes,  and  devote  more  space  to  an  appreciation  ol 
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them  than  we  can  spare  now,  and  here  we  bid  farewell  to  this 
pair  of  books  and  friends.  We  may  hope  for  Elihii  Jlurritt’s 
book  a  widely  extensive  circulation.  The  next  host  thinp;  to  a 
idorious  long  walk  through  variegated  and  sublime  natural 
sconerv,  is  to  sit  by  the  tireside  with  such  a  book,  till,  in  reading, 
wo  fancy  ourselves  on  the  road,  with  all  the  glory  of  wood,  and 
i;rangc,*and  river,  hall  and  church,  ocean  and  sky,  spread  out 


to  the  view. 


VTl. 


STANLEY’S  LECTUIIKS  ON  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH.*^ 


I  |EAN  STANLEY’S  method  of  using  (he  materials  he  as- 
1  ^  siniilates  for  the  tasks  of  his  genius  is  so  well  known,  that 
it  needs  now  no  words  of  description  or  chanicterizatioii ;  still 
less  is  there  any  need  for  commendation  of  that  charming  stylo, 
which  if  too  light  and  easily  readable,  and  too  little  versed  in 
recondite  and  untravelled  lore,  altogether  to  win  the  good  words 
of  the  I)ry-as-dust  of  Hebrew  history,  does  yet  set  its  successive 
men  and  epochs  upon  a  stream  of  clear  and  delightful  recital. 
The  author  of  many  books,  Dean  Stanley,  may  yet  be  called  very 
much  the  man  of  one  hook  ;  he  seems  to  have  explored  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  Rihle  in  hand,  and  he  makes  this  knowledgt* 
richly  subservient  to  his  perceptions  of  historical  character  and 
incident.  One  critic  has  said,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Bible  as 
t  'liarles  Lamb  told  the  stories  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  beautiiul  as 
those  stories  were  from  that  inimitable  j)cn,  this  does  but  a 
scanty  justice  to  such  pages  as  those  be! ore  us ;  it  was  far  casiei* 
to  such  a  pair  as  (Jharles  and  ^lary  Tjamb,  to  recite  the  story  of 
tile  comedy  or  tragedy,  than  to  put  into  continuous  sha})e  and 
comprehension  the  marvellous  oriental  heroes,  sheikhs,  sh(*pherd 
hings,  prophets,  and  warriors  ;  and  to  disentangle  the  frequently 
involved,  and  apparently  discontinuous,  skeins  of  event.  This 
writer  performs  the  task  so  pleasantly,  that  young  minds  will 
especially  always  find  pleasure  in,  and  come  again  and  again  to 
these  lectures ;  the  one  true  designation  which  would  most 
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lia])pily  (loseribo  liiin,  and  wliicli  wo  woiidor  has  not  hoon 
])loV(‘d  lud’oro,  is  that  ol  tho  ( Joidsiiiitli  ol  Judea.  It  is  very  rr- 
iuarkahh\  wo  slioiild  like  to  beliovc  that  it  has  arisen  Irom  the 
I  h<>rou«;;]d  V  well-eoniu'd  eliaracter  ot  the  liihle  it  soli’,  that  until 
tlieso  leetures,  no  writer  lias  done  for  tlio  wildly  niagnilicent 
history  of  Palestine  what  the  fascinating  pen  and  pa^jes  of 
(ioldsinith  did  for  Greece  and  Rome.  A\  o  trust  this  will  not 
seem  faint  ])raise ;  it  cannot  to  the  very  lew  aecjuainted  with 
the  nnahridj>^(‘d  editions  of  Goldsmith.  e  an*  aware  that  hv 
it,  we  <^ive  to  these  leetures  the  praise  ehielly  of  a  gTacei’iil,  hut 
most  attractive  setting:;.  The  elegant  mind  of  the  author  seems 
to  be  most  aecpiainted  with  authorities  at  second-hand;  his 
object  and  enjoyment  are  rather  in  seizing  the  central  interest 
and  lesson  of  an  (‘Vent  ;  it  b(*eomes  dramatic  and  intensely 
liiiman  to  his  eye,  vivid  with  the  lights,  real  in  the  surrounding 
eidourings  ol’ drapery  and  scenery,  as  it  never  could  he,  had  he 
simjdy  beheld  it  through  the  harsh  and  unpoetieal  analysis  of 
the  mere  scholar.  Alsti,  he  has  a  helpful  way  to  wdiich  inanv 
a  dry,  old  Hiblieist  w'ill  sternly  object,  of  seeing  these  ancient 
men  and  their  stories  side  by  side  with,  and  in  tlu*  light  of,  some 
great  se(‘nlar  circumstance  or  character.  e  think  wo  see 
Saul  somewhat  more  really  and  distinctly  when  \ve  tiiul  him 
likened  to  Agamemnon  ;  perhaps  wa*  enter  more  into  the  really 
human  spirit  of  David’s  translation  of  the  Ark  to  hiphratah,  from 
the  “city  of  the  woods,”  Kirjath-jearim,  wdiere  w'o  lind  it  likencHl 
to  the  great  festival  of  the  3Iiddle  Ages,  when  Saint  Louis 
transported  the  (hown  of  Thorns  to  the  Loyal  Cha[)el  in  Paris. 
The  immense  reality  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  almost  as 
certain  liction  in  the  other  does  not  at  all  interfen*  with  the 
feeling,  that  the  two  festivities  in  which  two  kings  took  so 
prominent  and  humbled  an  elevation  had  a  great  likeness  in 
liistorieal  unit}.  The  work  abounds  with  such  historical 
parallels  as  these,  and  a  glint  of  light  reflected  from  a  modern, 
otten  gives  distinctness  to  an  ancient,  character.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  groups  associations  round  the  Book  of  Psalms  : — 

h  wc  descend  fnun  (dnnvh(*s  to  indiviiliiahs,  there  is  no  one  book 
which  has  played  so  largo  a  ]iart  in  the  history  of  so  many  huniuii  .souls. 
lU’  tin*  Psalms,  Augustine  was  consoled  on  his  oonver.^ion,  and  on  his 
ileathhed.  By  tin*  Psalms,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  Savonarola,  wen* 
cheered  in  persecution.  With  the  words  <d*  a  P.salm,  Polyearp,  Colnniba, 
Jlihlebrand,  Bernard,  Francis  of  Assisi,  lluss,  .lermne  of  Prague, 
( ohimhus,  Henry  tin*  Fifth,  Fdward  the  Sixth,  Xinn‘nes,  Xavier, 
Melancthon,  dewell,  breathed  their  last.  So  dear  to  Wallace  in  his 
wanderings  was  Lis  Psalter,  that  during  his  e.xeeution,  he  had  it  huug 
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iu'fon*  liiiii,  iuul  hi<  rdiiaiiiril  fix(“(l  it  tin*  oin'  (*<»nsf»ln1i(>n 
,il' Ills  tl\ iiii;;  luMirs.  Iln'  nuli:i|»|>v  haniloy  was  sonllu'd  in  tla*  tMil*;  nl* 
|ii>  (MU'mi**';  l»y  lli*‘  >  5tli  rsalm.  d’lin  6Stli  I’salm  clna'nMl  (’minwrirs 
':oI(li«*r'J  l»*  viclnry  al  l)iiiil>ar.  Locki*  in  liis  last  days  l»ad«*  Ins  lVi<Mid 
n'ad  tli('  IVahns  alt»nd,and  it  was  whilst  in  I'apt  atliMilion  t«»tln‘ir  words 
llial  tih*  stroke  of  di'atli  toll  upon  liini.  L(»rd  Ihirh'i^h  soli*ot(‘d  (Inan 
nut  cf  tin*  wh'>li‘  Tiihh*  as  his  spi'oial  <loliL;ht.  'riioy  woro.  th(‘  tVanio- 
\\(trkol’lho  d(‘Votinns  and  ot'  ih(‘  war-orios  of  Liitln'r ;  they  won*  (ho 
last  words  (hat  toll  on  (ho  oar  of  his  iin})orial  oiu'niy  (’harlos  (ho  h’itth. 

*  *  ^  * 


Ihnid  struok  (ho  ki'vs  <d  (hose  Inindn'd  notos  at  onoo,  and  (hoy  havo 
Iktii  rovorhoratod  yot  inoro  and  inon*  widely  throny^h  (ho  Imndrt'd 
authors  whosi'  voioos  ht‘  awakened  after  him.  Solomon,  llezi'kiah, 
Asaph,  ileinan  and  l’]than,  with  all  tludr  followers ;  (ho  exiled  monrnors 
hy  (lie  waters  of  Ihihylon;  (ho  latest  of  the  I’rophots  ;  p(»ssihly  the  un¬ 
known  niiiistrels  who  eheert'd  the  armies  ol'tho  Maeealxa's — every  (»no 
of  these,  with  Kini;  Ihivid  at  (heir  head,  in  (luar  various  uuhxIs  of 
thaiild’nhiess,  sorrow,  despair,  liope,  rai:;:!*,  loV(*,  mere}',  ven^^eaneo,  donht, 
faith — every  one  of  these,  through  (heir  dilVenait  (rials,  of  wandmings, 
e>eape>,  captivity,  hanishment,  hereavement,  j)tM‘seeutions,  in  their  <|ni(‘t 
(•(•iiteiiiplation  of  nature,  in  (In'  (‘xeitement  of  (In*  hattletiold,  in  the 
spleiidoiir  of  great  eoronations,  in  the  sohannity  of  mighty  funerals, — 
iVoui  each  of  these  sonreos  each  has  eontrihnted  to  (he  eharm  which  (ho 
P>a]ter  jiossessos  for  (he  whole  race  of  maidvind.  When  Christian 
martyrs  and  t^eottish  eovt‘nant(*rs  in  dens  and  oaves  of  (ho  earth,  wIkmi 
trench  exiles  and  tlnglish  Ingitivc's  in  (heir  hiding-])laeos  during  tlu' 
panic  of  n'volntion  or  of  mutiny,  reeeivt'd  a  sjieeial  comfort  IVom  (ho 
IVahns,  it  was  heeanse  (ln*y  found  (hinnselvos  lit(‘rally  side*  hy  side  with 
the  author  iii  tin;  eav(*rn  of  Adnllam,  or  on  (he  elitVs  of  Kngi'di,  or 
heyond  the  Jordan,  escaping  from  Saul  or  from  Ahsalom,  from  (ho 
riiiiistiiu's  or  from  the  Assyrians.  When  IJurleigh  or  Locke  seemed  to 
tind  an  echo  in  tln^  I’salms  t(»  their  own  <‘alm  philosophy,  it  was  heeanse; 
they  were  listening  to  (he  strains  which  had  proceeded  from  (he  mouth 
or  charmed  (In*  ear  (d‘  (he  sagacious  King  (»r  (he  thonghtfnl  statesman 
el  Judah.  It  has  li(*en  often  obseiTod  that  (he  older  we  grow,  (ho  more 
interest  the  Psalms  possess  for  us,  as  individuals;  and  it  may  almost  bo 
^ai'l  that  hy  these  mnlti[>liod  associations,  the  older  the  human  race 
grows,  the  more  interest  <lo  th(*v  pc^ssess  for  mankind. 


^  lur  readers  do  not  need  to  ])e  reminded  they  will  find  ahuii- 
(lanf  evidonee  in  (his  volume  of  the  historical  hen'sies  of  Dean 
Stanley.  Our  readers  w  ill  hi*  j)re})ared  to  expetd  a  very' constant 
endeavour  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  element  from  the  sacred 
story.  1  bus:  “  And  Elijah  went  up  in  the  tempi'st  to  heaven.  In 
this  inextricable  interweaving  of  fact  and  figure,  it  is  enough 
to  mark  how’  fitly'  such  an  act  closes  such  a  life.”  It  is  not  for 
to  attempt  to  argue  wdth  such  a  treatment  of  the  history, 
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only  to  remark,  that  if  the  supernatural  is  not  beheld  in  the 
story,  its  whole  meaninp:  and  intention  is  lost,  and  to  base  a 
religion  upon  the  record  is  impossible.  While,  if  the  super, 
natural  is  admitted,  to  fasten  limitations  upon  its  exereiso,  is  not 
only  absurd,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  last  degree  ir¬ 
reverent. 

AVhatever  may  be  tlie  verdict  of  criticism,  we  are  greatly 
amazed  that  a  temperament  so  highly  poetical  in  the  noblest 
sense,  as  Dean  Stanley’s,  so  susceptible  to  unities  of  feeling, 
and  imagery,  should  be  able  to  read  tlie  stories  lie  recitej^ 
well,  from  the  merely  critical  estimate  of  them.  II is  sense  of 
the  amalgamation  of  Isaiah  especially,  even  more  than  his  sense 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  seems  to  us  a  sim})le  iin|)os. 
sibility.  Homer  has  an  amalgamation,  an  amalgamated  llliad 
has  been  conceived ;  an  amalgamated  Isaiah,  a  first  and  second 
Isaiah,  seems  to  us  as  impossible  as  an  amalgamated  Mavheth^  or 
an  amalgamated  Tchiposf,  or  llamld.  Perfectly  unnecessary, 
too,  for  the  jmrpose  of  aeeounling  for  the  varied  structure  of  the 
prophecies,  when  we  remember  the  whole  age  of  the  Prophet 
himself,  and  the  broken  course  of  events,  checpiering  his  career, 
which  really  come  out  only  in  focal,  and  yet  in  fearful,  l)antes(pie 
proportions  in  his  jiages.  We  cannot  forbear  feeling,  and  Ikd- 
iug  with  thedeepest  res])ect,for  a  character  so  lovely  and  beloved, 
and  a  writer  so  accomplished  and  ingenuous  as  Dr.  Stanley; 
that  after  attempting,  with  what  of  mere  ordinary  scholarship  can 
be  ])rocured  to  test,  to  talk  of  ‘‘  the  telescope  by  which  scliolar- 
“  ship  having  resolved  what  before  were  dim,  nebulous  clusters 
“  into  their  separate  distinct  stars,  and  that  there'  are  verv  few 
“  of  the  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  which  have  not  ieceive<l 
“  additional  light  from  this  restorative  process,”  is  iVcipiently 
veiy  idle.  AN  e  hope  Dr.  Pusey  has  set  the  unity  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Daniel  suflicie'iitly  at  rest;  we  shouhr  judge  so  from 
the  miserably  faint  efforts  made  to  sepieak  out  a  reply.  It  will 
surely  be  an  incomparably  easier  thing  to  show  the  unity  of 
Isaiah,  'fo  our  own  mind,  it  is  established  as  a  self-evident 
unity,  as  fixed  and  clear  as  that  of  the  Inferno.  The  Psalter, 
upon  the  various  authorship  of  which,  Dean  Stanley  dwells  at 
great  length,  was  always  understood  to  be  of  various  author¬ 
ship.  The  names  of  many  of  the  writers  are  ])ossibly  lost  to  us, 
of  the  inajority,  no  doubt,  they  claim  David,  by  the  acclaiua- 
tion  of  remote,  it  would  seem  almost  undisscctibie,  tradition,  as 
their  author,  f  lunking,  as  our  writer  thinks,  it  was,  we  suppose, 
impossible  for  him  to  permit  the  treatment  of  his  subject  in  a  less 
objectionable  manner.  A\  e  are  sorry  for  this,  because  it  must 
necessitate  some  depreciatory  cautions,  in  putting  tin*  lectures 
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before  unformed  minds.  Tie  claims  the  right  to  deal  with  cha¬ 
racters  as  they  successively  arise,  in  a  free  and  eminently  human 
manner.  He  thinks  we  ought  to  speak  the  stories  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Holy  Lund  and  favoured  ages,  as  Peter  spoke :  “  Let  me 
“  freelv  speak  to  you  of  the  Patriarch  David.’^  Elijah  was  a 
“man  of  like  passion  with  ourselves."’  Such  is  the  spirit,  lie 
thinks,  such  is  the  view  with  which  we  ought  to  approach  even 
the  grandest  of  the  ancient  prophets;  bearing  in  mind  the  rough 
virtues  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  old  dispensation,  com¬ 
pared  witli  the  new;  a  proper  reverence  guarding  the  spirit. 
Ueis,  no  doubt,  right ;  those  ancient  worthies  arc  not  always,  or 
perhaps  often,  held  forth  to  us  as  in  particular  acts  of  life,  models 
for  the  formation  of  action.  They  were  more  than  this,  and 
higher  than  this;  they  were  models  of  the  spirit, — the  general 
overruling  spirit, — in  which  life  and  all  its  sacred  environments 
should  be  regarded.  Their  characters  have  been,  if  such  a 
paradox  of  expression  may  be  permitted,  thoughtlessly  studied. 
Some  angle  of  conduct  has  been  held  forth,  or  unsuitable  events 
upon  which  no  sanction  of  Divine  approval  rested,  but  whicli, 
on  the  contraiy,  were  recited,  because  it  was  intended  that  tluy 
sliould  illustrate  how  at  last,  in  tlie  slow  marcli  of  events,  they 
brought  about  Divine  judgments,  have  actually  often  been  niad(‘ 
the  subjects  of  commendation  ;  and  many  a  weak  believer  has 
foundered,  and  made  sln|)wreck  of  faith  tlirough  some  lalsc  and 
narrow  gloss  of  an  uninformed,  or  thoughtless  teacher.  Many 
readers  will  feel  hurt  at  the  freedom  of  Dean  Stanley's  strictures  ; 
hut  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  a  large  balance  lies  upon  tin* 
other  side,  to  which  his  free  use  of  liistorv  is  oidy  the  natural 
com])cnsation  and  offset.  Another  remark  in  wliich  wo  exerci>c 
the  liberty  of  dissent,  shall  refer  to  that  which,  indeed,  should 
be  the  staple  and  stem  of  all  Jewish  history.  We  sliould,  per¬ 
haps,  even  more  tlian  Dean  Stanley,  rate  the  value  of  the  story 
highly,  regarding  it  even  more  distinctly  than  he  would  as  tin* 
philosophy  of  history.  The  history  of  the  Jews  all  along  seems 
to  usmost marvellously — indeed  upon  our  reading —  miraculously, 
the  philosophy  of  the  world  and  the  Church  ;  that  is,  man’s  lilh 
and  history  reduced  to  first  principles.  He  well  says  : — 

(. losely  coiun*ded  with  this  thought  is  the  relation  of  tlie  literatur* 
and  history  of  the  .lewish  Coniinonwealth  to  tin;  events  of  the  Christi:m 
bi'^pensation.  I  may  l)e  allowed  to  express  by  an  illustration  the  trn  • 
iiKxle  ot  regarding  this  (question.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Carthusijiii 
f  onvont,  which  tln^  Dukes  of  Ibirgundy  built  near  Dijon  for  the  burial 
place  of  their  race,  is  a  beautiful  monument,  which  alone  of  that  splemlel 
edifice  escaped  the  ravages  of  tin*  b^’encli  Ib'volution.  It  consist^  of  a 
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Kioiip  of  Piopliets  iiii.l  lungs  froia  tlie  <lld  'IVstamonl,  cacli  lioIdi,,„ 

111  ms  liiiiui  a  scroll  of  luonining  from  liis  writings _ cacli  wiili  I,'  •  ^ 

.livi.lnal  costnnic.  and  gesture,  and  look— each  distingnislied  from 
hy  tlie  most  marked  |.eenliarities  of  age  and  eliaraete'r.  al.sorhed  in  il„! 
tlionghls  ol  Ins  own  time  aiul  country.  l!nt  ahove  tlic.se  li'mres  I-  . 
circle  of  angels,  as  like  each  to  each  as  the  Immaii  lignres  me  unliL'' 

I liey  tiHi,  as  each  overhangs  and  overlooks  the  Prophet  helow  him  nr! 
sadiletied  with  grief.  J!nt  tlicir  e.\pros.sion  of  sorrow  is  lar  deoiier  and 
more  intense  than  that  ol  the  Projihets  whose  words  they  read.  Tl  'v 
•see  something  in  the  J’rophetic  sorrow  which  the  Proi diets  themselws 
see  not  ;  they  are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Jfivine  Passion  ,,f 

winch  the  anetent  saints  below  them  are  hut  the  niicoiiseions  and  imlirwi 
e.xpoiients. 

'I’his  exipiisite  mediieval  monument,  expressing  as  it  does  the  iiistinr 
tile  feeling  at  once  of  the  truthful  artist  and  of  the  devout  ('lirisii,n 
repre-sents  better  than  any  words  the  sense  of  what  we  call  in  1110010.001 
laiignage  ••  the  Types  ”  of  the  Old  'JVstamenl.  'The  heroes  and  saint' 
ol  ol.l  times,  not  m  dndea  only,— though  there  more  fre.iiientlv  than  in 
any  other  eonntry,-are  indeed  “types,"  that  is,  “  likenesses."  in  their 

sorrows  id  the  Greatest  of  all  sorrows,  in  their  jovs  of  the  (ireatesf  of 

a  I  joys,  111  their  goodness  of  the  (irealest  of  all  go'odness,  in  their  truth 

ol  the  t.reatest  ol  all  truths.  This  deep  inward  eonneetioii  between  ll! 

e\eiits  ot  their  own  tune  and  the  crowning  close  of  the  history  of  their' 

wh.de  nation— tins  gradual  eoiivergenee  towards  Ihe  event  which,  l-v 

genera  aekiiowledgnient,  ranks  chief  in  the  annals  of  mankind-is  clear 

not  only  to  the  all-searelmig  liye  of  Prm  idenee,  but  also  to  the  eve  of 

any  who  look  above  the  stir  and  movement  of  earth.  It  is  part' not 

only  ol  the  loreknowledge  of  (iod,  but,  id’  the  universal  workings  of 

'»n.ai.  nature  and  hmnan  history.  The  angels  see  though  nian%.^. 

not.  I  he  mind  Hies  silently  nj, wards  from  the  earlhiv  career  of  OaviJ. 

or  l,.aiah  or  I’.xekiel,  to  those  vaster  and  wider  tlioiiglits  which  tliev 

itii|«-r  eet  y  represente.l.  “  Th,.  rustic  nmrninr  ”  of  .lernsaleni  was.  .ib 

thongh  they  knew  it  not,  part  of  “the  great  wave  that,  echoes  roauJ 

ic  world.  It  IS  a  eontiinniy  recognised  by  the  Philosophy  of  llistorv 

no  ess  tlian  by  1  heology— by  Hegel  even  more  closely  than  by  Augastine. 

i  -  I  1  **-,1***)'^*^"i’- *  .goodness,  the  Irntli  of  those  ancient  heroes 

iN  notwitlistaiidmtr  ontiroly  lludr  own. 

Oil  the  whole,  this  expresses  w^hat  wc  increasingly  desire  to 
tool  and  to  convey.  We  are  sorry  that  the  well-dcs'crved  little 
iiKvd  ol  justice  our  author  renders  to  Hegel  .should  he  at  the 
e.vjK;nbe  o  August  me.  The  saint  of  Hippo  saw  the  philosophv 
o  -  '‘'"suiedly  not  less  aistinctly  than  did  the  sagi- 

,  /  *  i"i'*^’  *  nulj  reason  why  the  latter  semiis  to  see  the 

grta  woi  (-pan  niorc  clearly  than  the  former,  is  because  he 
runs  up  that  which  "as  concrete  into  the  abstract,  while  Augus¬ 
tine  constant  ly  nioTcs  to  and  fro  between  the  two  worlds  of  the 
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.(•n.livslciil  aiul  the  actual,  to  iliul  in  the  one  the  law  of  the 
”!hV  -  I'ut  t>‘‘«  '•  "hieh  makes  the  history  of  the  Jews  eter- 
'*  n.-  ’nii.-ic  stin»- :  to  which  the  stories  of  Ci recce  and  Home  can 

•mauw-  'I-',  ^ 

,aion,  and  national  prosi-enlies  an.l  .lechnes  or  ;dl  time  weiv 
indicated  by  the  relations  of  human  conduct,  illustrateil  by  tlie 
swords  of  warriors,  and  the  words  of  prophets,  by  the  cleva- 
lion  of  nionarchs,  and  by  their  overthrow,  by  battle,  siege,  and 
tarrvin-'  away  captive ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  commerce,  by 
ucucc  bv  Ibc  prevalence  of  arts  conducive  to  national  wi'lU 
boiinr  e\e\i  in  a  rude,  barbiadc  age,  one  motto  crowns  the  whole 
slorv^roin  the  coinmcncement  to  the  close,  sliowing  how 
“  rigditoousness  exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  is  a  disgrace  to  any 

hds  a  ditlicidt  thing  to  attempt  tlu^  estimate  of  these  lectures 
which  iiut  in  the  most  striking  light  the  genius  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Stanlov  and  his  happiest  method  of  handling  the 
materials  of  his  history.  Among  his  other  excellencies  he  has 
11  very  su^’gestive  power  ot  entering  into,  and  deriMiig  light. 
Irom^ahiiust  unnoticed  texts  of  Scripture  :  graphic  and  real,  a 
simple  word  becomes  the  outline  ot  an  action  or  a  histoi\. 
IVrliaps  the  career  of  Solomon  will  be  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  volume,  coming  before  the  mind  with 
the  charm  of  freshness,  too,  to  many  readers.  The  age  of  Solo¬ 
mon  hriiigsus  to  a  level  with  the  beginning  of  the  wel  -known 
classical  history  of  (irecce  and  Italy.  At  the  period  when  this 
little  nation  was  in  its  prinu*,  those  nations  which  stand  so  high 
in  the  favour  of  scholars  wi're  iirst.  (‘merging  into  a  dim  and  in¬ 
distinct  existence;  it  was  a  splendid  period  the  Augustan  age 
of  Jewish  history.  Tadiiior  in  the  wilderness  rose  in  om* 
direction  tlieii ;  while,  where  now  stands  the  prc'seiit  wu'tche 
village  of  Akaba  was  heard,  in  that  age,  the  stir  ot  shipbuilders 
and  sailors.  Thence  went  forth  the  fleet  of  Solomon  to  Ophir  on 
the  shores  of  India  and  Arabia.  It  would  seem  to  have  beent  le 
age  of  nautical  discovery,  and  many  ol  the  Dsalms  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  newly-discovered  marvels  of  the  t rathe  by  sea. 

Not,  only  were  tlu^se,  routes  ol  eonimert’i*  continued  tlnougli  tin 
Tyriuii  merchants  into  Central  Asia,  and  by  the  Ited  Sea,  till  the  foun- 
Jalion  of  Alexandria,  hut  the  record  of  them  awakened  in  C  olumhus  the 
keen  desire  t(»  reopen  hy  another  way  the  wonders  which  Solomon  liae 
first  revt'uled.  When  Sopora  in  llayti  became  known,  it  was  hehevcMl 
to  he  the  long-lost  Ophir.  When  the  mines  of  /V/v/  were  <‘X|)lore(J, 
they  were  helieved  to  contain  the  gold  ol  Parvuiin.  Ihe  n^jme  o 
the  West  Indies  given  by  Columbus  to  the  islands  where  first  le  an  « 


I  L,rti,re»  on  the  Jeukh  Church. 

is  a  memorial  of  his  (ix,.,!  belief  tliat  he  had  leK  h^.l  ,l 

sSz: '«s  .KrfcU'Jt; 

. . . . 

'ftie  as  (he  first  jirodnets  of  Viiieriea  t.i'il  •  i  ,1'“^  ‘•‘limd  peonl,., 
"'•^<Tvetl.e«li.u,'eKivea  0  u  i  .to  (  1  of  l',4 

lor  a.,  instant.  Xo^u;,,-  Ihe  t  .-s’t  1  ''"r 

•  lie  eliosen  J>eo|ile— Siiain  tlie  J'em  of  thf'"^Tl'  "  '‘‘•''  of 

;  ;-ii^  (.i.e !  kIm:  'the sanl, o;'  r'’ 

'lie  old  historic  Strait.s— the  vast  Atlantic  In  ,  *  *"‘’""^''“1  ['Cojilo), 

-'--'l^..nrow,.,A.nnXheoast;;:vhi;lhl?;^^^ 

iMnu‘s  into  fho  lieart  of*  \«;iM  *  i  pj'^'dneo  ol’ 

Si"'-  . . . JisiS  i.,.l 

•'"I.ime,  the  .sacred  lamjiiair.'  of  nrinn.val  h  r  '  ""‘‘rahl..  hansorit 

^.m•ol.ean  civilisation.'  In'tl,,.  fhonsandih  ■""’o'd  laiic.iagc  of 

''«•  see  that  it  not  onlv  ,vas^ 

dccav.  'I'll,,  foiaiis  of  siiccoh  which  tl**  ’"I . ‘'"-'nil.V  liad  l)ci;uu  a. 
-ast  of  .Malabar  a.v  iio  loll-o.  .  .'“'i"’'*  '‘'-'“■'I  o"  'he 

il.cse  rmic  terms,  the  more  iiberestinc'on  thT-^."" 
m  the  records  of  the  Hebrew  nation  w.  '' embedJol 
I'olween  the  .Vrvan  and  the'semitie  nac!""'’ 

fliaiaetof  and  h'io  n7iresolt'!t7on'^^’f”t^  o*'  ‘In' 

Ijot  a  tlieoloo^iaii.  Ho  wVnfn  )  '  a  roioniierand 

“  nothin^r.  ^  picdicted,  lio  tau^lit  almost 

■■  "'loi  C'  .Ii.l ;  .M  t  «■"  I'"'  1* 

“  I-'ailh  raised  u|,  tW  io  ft!  of  the  True 

“si'irit  of  tlie  old  .Asiatic  I'lt't*  * FO"<lest  and  fiercest 
“  KHjali  the  Tropliet.”  '  ^5alllsnl,  against  Jezebel  rose  up 

""<1  anal  v.sis  'of 't  lifs"  eminc7ti'f  ‘*I  'l ''T  r  t 

I'oints  ofdis.sent  fnnn  vl  hd?  ?  deltghtfu  volume;  our  many  | 

I'ejiuties  of  real  jiaintino-  *  innumerable  | 
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UNIFORM  in  Iho  beautiful  and  attractive  portableness  of 
U  itspa<^e  and  appearance,  with  CUoi/ennv  Ji(C(iuelin(\  of  which, 
last  iiiontli,  we  expressed  so  liearty  and  uinpialitied  an  admi¬ 
ration,  is  AIjml  lldfjart's  UoHst^ltold.  Bt/  Afiwdnder  Sudfli, 
‘Jvols.  (Alexander  Strahan.)— ^Ir.  IStralian  will  essentially  add 
to  the  claims  he  has  already  upon  the  readin^^  public,  oV  the 
lK*ttcrand  ])iirer  order,  if  he  shall  become  known  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  ot  an  exceptionable  series  .(>1  tictions,  in  which  genius, 
pHul  taste,  healtliy  tireside  sentiment,  for  rea{lin<r  aloud  in  the 
juirlour,  and  moral  stimulus  ior  the  personal  and  private  life, 
shall  he  combined  ;  of  such  a  series,  we  accejit  Alf'ird  Jf(i(/firds 
fiou^fltold  as  the  second  instalnu'iit.  It  is  a  (piu't,  soothing*, 
rest  till  hook  ;  it  makes  no  ^reat  (hmiands  upon  the  reader’s 
sensibilities,  either  ot  wonder,  or  passion,  and  contrasts  some¬ 
what  marvellously  with  the  Irothin^  and  sparklinj^  eham])ai^ne 
ot  its  author  s  tirst  poem.  There  are  many  pa^es  which  will 
make  most  reader’s  (/rcct,  if  they  have  any  (jrvrfin;f  faculty  in 
them.  Indeed,  this — something  like  the  spell  of  Dr.  (luthVie’s 
^leat  pul|)it  excursions, — seems  to  us  the  most  iH'inemlx'ralih’ 
|Mit  ot  this  pleasant,  almost  characterless,  succession  of  housi'- 
lioM  scenes.  “  1  (ain’t  make  out,”  said  a  friend  of  ours  to 
•uiothei,  why  you  should  constantly  go  to  hear  (oithrie.” 

^  oil  mean,  Candlish,  eh  — he’s  the  man  for  me.”  “  Aye,  inon,” 
said  the  other,  “  I  just  gang  there  to  get  a  good  greet — it 
soltens  me  all  o’er  for  a  week  afterwards”— and  the  death-bed 
ot  httle  Kuty  will  give  every  father  and  mother  who  shall 
read  it,  “a  good  greet.”  Tlie  volumes  abound  in  Alexander 
bant h  s  well-known  characteristics  of  word-painting,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  ot  natural  scenery.  AVc  have  read  the  volumcjs  with 
nian^  teelings  of  pleasure,  yet  with  the  impression  that  the 
I'nter  is  imt  a  novelist.  Sometimes,  as  we  read,  we  almost 
heard  him  say,^“  Well,  now,  what  shall  I  do  with  these  peo- 
p  c  .  Ihere  is  scarcely  a  thivad  to  the  story — you  just  walk 
ro Ill  one  room  into  another,  in  the  household.  “  (  ajitain  Kate” 
IS  agloiiovis  old  creature,  notwithstanding  a  hooked  nose,  under- 
^Jp  stuck  out,  and  hands  folded  behind  lier  back,  and  the  gold 
jpectacles  upon  the  aquiline  feature — she  is  an  aunt  worth 
But,  why  the  altogether  unnatural  difference  of  ago 
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Ix'twooii  tho  sisters?  The  story  did  not  demand  it,  the 
illusion  is  somewhat  dispelled  by  it.  The  little  snatches  of 
criticism,  such  as  the  vijj^orous  estimate  ol‘  Milton,  iVc.,  sccin  to 
show  the  true  «j;enius  of  tho  author;  but  we  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  read  a  work  which 
neither  claims  nor  taxes  our  admiration,  and  have  descrihod  it 
as  fitted  for  those  readers  wdio  desire  rather  to  bo  healthfully 
and  naturally  rested,  without  seductive  opiates,  than  those  who 
would  be  roused. 


I  X  rhilolotjicul  Lihrarif  ^ives  us  an  invaluable  book  lor 

^  the  reference  shelf,  A  Dicfiouar//  of  the  not  at  of 

Fietiou  ;  iiu/oiUmj  also  funiiliar  Pseudout/iaous  Suniauws  Ustouid 
(0*  Eni  'nieat  Men  :  and  analoifous  popular  appellation,  (ften  referral 
to  in  Literature  amt  Convertiation.  Ihj  \Villia)n  A.  Wheeler,  MA, 
(Hell  and  Daldy.) — 'I’he  above  comprehensive  title-page  just  itiis 
the  designation  by  which  w'e  have  described  the  book.  !!(',  imist 
I'ven  transcend  Macaulay  in  thew’oalthof  his  knowledge,  who 
can  carrv  about  in  his  mi'inorv  such  a  dictionarv  oi‘ relenuico  as 
to  make  a  volume  like  this  unnecessarv,  and  ordinarv  readers  are 
often  crossing  references  to  characters,  either  of  fact,  or  lictioii, 
used  in  some  illustrative  sense,  by  modern  journalists;  tho 
meaning  of  which  is  not  seen  ;  the  worth  of  a  volume  like  this 
is  rather  to  be  felt  than  either  indicated  or  described  ;  it  is  only 
lUH'ossarv  to  sav  to  those  who  have  felt  the  w'ant,  “  hero  it  is 
supplied.” 


jXdIN”S  Illustrated  Librari/  gives  to  ns  a  volume,  long  out  of 
^  ]>rint,  and  very  scarce*.  Leeturex  on  Seulpture,  an  detirernl 
before  the  President  and  Merntuo's  of  the  Ilitf/al  Aeadennf.  Ib/ 
John  Fhf.rnian,  Fsq.,  It. A.,  with  an  Introduetonj  Leeture,  and  Ttro 
Alldresses  to  the  Poffal  Aeadonfj  on  the  Death  of  Thontas  Ikuh, 
in  1805,  and  of  Antonio  Canora,  in  1822,  ainl  an  Address  on  the 
Death  of  Fluxman,  In/  Sir  Uiehard  Westn/aeoft,  P.A.,  wdh  fittii- 
three  plates.  Xew  Edition.  ( Hell  and  Daldy.)  A  very  precious 
volume  indeed  to  those  whose  tastes  and  studies  lead  them  t<> 
ilcNire  such  volumes,  and  especially  to  desire  them  at-  a  ])rioc 
V('ry  lar  below  that  of  the  second-hand  book  catalogues,  h'lax- 
man  must,  we  suppose,  be,  without  tho  j)ossibility  of  dissidcncc, 
honoured  as  the  imperial  master  of  Mnglish  marble;  even 
W  estmacott  ])laces  him  higher  than  thi^  juirc*  sjiirit  ol  t'anova. 
It  w'oidd  be  a  real  delight  to  us,  in  no  impertinent,  but  with  a 
truly  reverential,  feeling,  to  attempt  to  set  before  our  readers 
Nome  ol  the  |)ersonal  attributes,  as  well  as  artist  splendours  ol 
one  whose  wdiole  symmetry  of  heart,  soul,  character,  and  life 
seem  to  have  been  one  perfect  illustration  of  the  beautiful. 


i 
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4  X  important  subject  iiuloecl  is  that  treated  in  The  Conflirf  of 
A  <o)0(/  ami  Eril  in  oar  Bat/.  Tarlcr  Loffrrs  to  a  Missionary. 
Ha  the  Rer.  F.  />.  Maaricry  JR^I.  (Smith,  Klder,  X’  Co.) — Kvery 
tliiin’’  Mr.  ^lauriee  writes  about  is  of  liigliest  importance  in 
itself,  and  liis  treatment  of  it  is  always  at  least  interesting: ; 
assuredlv,  he  writes  too  much — has  written  too  much.  We 
(b'sirc  always  to  express  ourselves  with  ])roportiouate  respect  for 
a  brave  inmi  who  can  stand  alone  and  say  bis  own  say.  \Vc 
are  thankful  to  ^Ir  ^1  auriee  for  all  be  has  done  to  ventilate  and 
promote  freedom  of  thou<^bt;  albeit,  he  seems  to  us  often  incon¬ 
sistent  even  in  this.  The  work  befoiu'  us  is  very  smjgestive 
without  doubt ;  its  purpose  seems  to  be  to  show  that  everythin^ 
the  inisvsionary  has  to  do  on  foreii^n  shore's,  Christian  ministers 
have  to  do  in  our  own  country;  and  this  is  true  ;  Mr.  Maurice 
would,  we  fancy,  think  it  as  true  of  our  evanj^elical  (;hurchcs  as 
of  the  heathen,  'fhese  letters  are  founded  upon  a  speech  of  the 
bishop  of  Oxford,  at  the  anniversary  of  two  Societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  (iospel,  and  for  the  Promotion  ot  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge,  in  Salisbury;  the  text  was  scarcely  worth  so 
long  and  elaborate  a  sermon,  it  seems  to  read  ('ven  like  a  grave 
irony;  there  is  a  consciousness  pervading  the  wlude  })ages,  which 
is  not  agreeable,  a  sense  of  superiority  veiled  beneath  the  guise 
of  profound  liumility,  which  is  not  ])leasant  to  read.  To  a 
missionary  ostensibly,  these  letters  are  tiddressed,  under  the 
apparent  idea  that  the  battles  he  has  to  tight  with  the  mind  ol 
heathenism,  and  his  method  of  conquest,  as  well  as  ot  contlict, 
may  guide  us  to  the  method  also  of  contlict  with,  and  compiest 
over,  the  mind  of  heathenism  at  home.  Put  the  style  is  elip- 
tical,  even  eejuivoeal,  abounding  in  such  ])assages  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “  Is  not  a  secret  suspicion  that  (uul  is  the  Kvil  Spirit,  at 
“the  r(K)t,  of  the  notion  that  if  men  were  tVeer  to  think  they 
would  set  Him  at  detiance?’^  “We  must  blame  ourselves 
“  it  we  make  a  j)rof('ssiou  by  our  cr(*eds  to  wliich  we  afterwards 
“attach  no  importance  in  our  acts,”  c'cc.,  Sic.  Mr.  Maurice  has 
a  cool  way  of  doing  injustice  to  other  men’s  opinions,  which 
may  a  little  modify  the  compunction  which  they  might  other¬ 
wise  fe(‘l  for  the  injustice  he  has  suffert'd  for  his  own.  j  he 
“  Lott('rs  on  Sacrifices  to  God  and  to  the  Mvil  Spirit”  is,  no  doubt , 
intended  to  involve  all  who  hold  the  common  idea  of  the 
saeritlee  of  (Mirist  as  the  King  of  Christian  faith  in  a  charge  of 
‘  Saeritic(‘  to  the  Kvil  Spirit,”  and  if  the  passage;  on  the  lf)t> 
]>ag(*  dnos  not  ]»lead  for  the  restoration  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass, — -what  does  it  mean?  Here  it  is: — 


Hie  common  Mass  was  exchanged  for  prayers  or  sermons,  or  a  mix- 
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turo  of  the  in  Protes'tuut  churches;  but  where  was  the  pledge  of  n 
finished  salvation  ?  Where  were  the  signs  to  the  world  that  any  coni- 
inunion  had  been  established  between  men  and  (iod,  because  He  who 
was  the  perfect  image  of  (ioii  had  taken  the  nature  of  man,  an  l  hat] 
di(*d  th(*  death  of  man  ?  Where  was  the  thanksgiving  for  such  a  re- 
eonciliation  /  Where  was  the  assurance  of  all  those  hl(*ssings  which  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  <leclares  that  the  Son  of  (mmI  had  claimed  for 
the  race,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  which,  in  those  to  whom  he  wrote, 
he  counted  a  token  of  c(uning  apoNtasy  ?  The  Communiim  oilers  a 
badge  to  each  of  tin*  sects  into  which  C’hristendom  is  divided.  Put 
>ince  tin*  iilea  of  sacrilice  can  nev(*r  be  banished  from  any  society  of  nien, 
since  tht*  nann*  Atonement  is  felt  t«)  i*x|)rt*ss  the  charact(*ri>tic  of  a 
(diristian  community,  it  must  be  explaiin*d  /r/o/  an  atonement  has  hceii 
necessary,  n7///  it  shoidd  be  ct)nnect(*d  with  sacrilice.  'Pin*  (*x|»lanation 
is  just  tliJit  which  a  heathen  would  ofVer  : — Men  have  sinned  against  the 
highest  (mmI;  ilt*  must  have  recompense  or  satisfacti<ui  for  their  >iu. 
If  He  panhms  any,  some  adeipiati*  price  must  be  found  tor  Mis  j»ardon. 
Christ  has  n|h*red  tins  a<le(piate  price.  (okI  may  now  forgivt*  ilie 
(dVences  nf  His  cn'aturcs — of  those  at  h*ast  who  .understand  and  accqit 
this  scheme  of  salvatioti. 

(Jod  forbid  that  1  should  say  this  was  tin*  /nitJi  of  our  nation,  or  of 
any  nation.  Where  there  is  anything  lik(*  a  Lord’s  Su|»per,  however  it 
may  have  changed  int(>  a  symbol  of  party  and  division — where  the 
Lpistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  ri'ad  and  acc(‘pted  as  a  divine  document— 
wln*re  such  a  consci('nc(*  has  been  awakened  in  men  as  a  (iospel  rect»g- 
ni/.e»l,  Innvevcr  impt*rfectly,  for  one  thousand  years  must  awaken — wlier- 
ever  a  faint  echo  (»f  the  voici*  that  shook  C!hristendom  out  of  its  slnni- 
bers  in  tin*  sixteenth  century  still  lingc'rs  among  ns — there  it  is  iiii- 
])ossible  that  a  scln'ine  of  salvation  should  ever  (‘nlirely  (li>place  an 
actual  salvation;  that  the  High  Priest  ainl  Mediator  whomdte.s  men  to 
(mmI,  slnudd  be  exchanged /«>/•  o  ir/io  i^iferposes  to  slue  hi  men 

from  (rotl.  Hut  the  nu»st  oppc»sing  intluences  arc  leading  us  to  this 
result. 

In  fact,  the  book  is  ono  to  make  the  most  righteous  reader 
feel  angry  as  with  a  man  wlio  endeavours  earnestlv  to  mis¬ 
represent  his  views.  Is  the  following  kind  or  righteous  lan¬ 
guage,  to  describe  the  agitation  of  nature,  in  which  a  man 
inquires,  “  What  must  1  do  to  be  saved?  ” 

Doddriilge  and  other  excellent  men  have  traced  a  process  which  they 
describe  as  the  rise  and  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  d'he  man  b 
^tartlcd  out  of  a  dn'am  of  unconsciouMiess.  He  begins  to  ask  wholu* 
is,  wlu'uce  he  came,  whither  he  is  going.  Xo  doubt  you  may  say  that 
such  a  man  is  (»ccupied  about  his  soul.  Ho  will  easily  ado})t  your  phrasc- 
oh»gy.  J/e  IS  orrujttet/  uhout  sometlu'nff  which  mevf  have  that  name  or  mvt 
other  poll  like  to  (jive  it. 

e  feel  that  this  notice  of  the  book  and  subject  is  brief  and 
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inadequate  ;  we  should  be  grieved,  indeed,  to  misrepresent  Mr. 
Maurice,  but  assuredly  this  volume  does  not  convey  to  our  minds 
anv  idea  that  he  is  desirous  either  of  rightly  understanding  or 
i«£>p[’('sent ing  the  views  of  others. 

\YVj  commend  most  heartily  to  all  students  of  Christian  truth, 
» »  A po/ofjctic  Lectures  on  the  Fnndanieutal  Truths  of  Christianity. 
Delirercd  in  Lcipsic,  in  the  Winter  of  18()1.  By  Carl  Ernst 
Luthardt,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theoloyy.  Translated  from  the 
Third  Edition,  by  Sophia  'Taylor.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
—These  lectures  are  intended  for  those  wdiose  minds  desire  to 
obtain  a  cultured  view'  of  Christianity  ;  they  are  (diaracterized 
themselves  by  the  largest  culture  and  sympathy  with  those 
minds,  whose  ctnitral  force  in  the  in(|uisitive  and  acquisitive 
t’acultv,  strikes  out  to  the  w’idest  circumference  and  sphere.  To 
prove  that  (Miristianity  is  ever  fresh  and  young,  that  it  meets 
and  satisfies  all  ages  and  degrees  of  civilization,  they  have  growm 
out  of  the  Pensees  of  Pascal;  they  are  apologetic;  nearly  all 
our  higher  Christian  teaching  is  now'  apologetic.  We  appreciate 
this  method  highly  ;  it  is  not  the  highest  method,  it  w’as  not  our 
Lord’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  consciences  of  men;  in  fact, 
the  objection  to  this  method  is,  that  it  docs  not  so  much  deal 
with  the  conscience  as  the  intelligence;  and  in  the  literature  of 
Christian  apologetics  in  our  country,  the  appeal  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  is  too  frequently  made  by  itself.  In  the  volume  before  us, 
the  conscience  (piickeiied  and  satisfied,  has  taken  possession  of 
all  th  e  materials  of  history,  and  poetry,  and  criticism,  and  fused 
and  moulded  them  in  its  own  fires.  To  those  w'ho,  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  others  or  themselves,  desire  to  see  how  the  casuistries 
of  modern  science  and  criticism  in  ethnology,  and  history,  and 
general  know’ledge,  so  far  as  they  are  sought  to  set  aside  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  may  be  met  in  a  spirit  which,  if  higher, 
is  not  unlike  their  own,  there  are  tw'o  or  three  other  such  books 
of  the  same  popular  kind,  but  this  is,  probably,  the  best.  It, 
would  make  a  yery  admirable  text-book  for  a  superior  young 
man’s  Bible-class. 


VOr  much  in  our  wny,  still  it  shall  have  our  good  word,  is 
Lore  :  a  Selection  from  the  Best  Poets.  By  Thomas  Shorter, 
hddor  of  a  Book  of  Enylish  Poetry,  (Frederick  Pitman.) — 
The  selection  is  various,  from  a  large  variety  of  very  eminent 
names,  but  the  chords  are  not  so  deep  as  might  have  been  ;  they 
are  confined  rather  to  love  on  the  more  sensuous  side,  although 
pure  the  affection  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  soul. 


most  beautiful  Now  'restamont  with  which  wo  arc  iic- 
^  (|uaintofl  is,  The  New  IVstdment  of"  (htr  Lord  ond  Sitriour 
ffesus  Chri-sf,  I  Hunt  rated  fnj  a  Plain  Kvjdanafori/  PonunCid,  and 
/>y  Anthenfir  Viewx  of  P/aees  tnent toned  ttt  the  Sacred  Te.rf.  from 
Skefcltes  and  PJiofotjrapltfi  taken  on  the  Spot.  Edited  faj  Kthrard 
(IturtoHy  Arehdeaeon  o/'  Clereland  ttnd  Prehendar//  of  York^ 

and  Williatn  Pasi!  Jones^  M.A.,  Prehendart/  <a'  ]  ork  (tttd  o/*,S7. 
I)arid\s.  In  Two  Yofatnes.  (John  Murray. '1 — Those  lacli  and 
»::racoful  volumes  may  he  usoil  aiiywliore,  and  b('  loiiiid  liclpful 
to  a  variety  of  purposes  and  moods  before  the  stout  and  perfect 
illusions  of  the  on^ravin^s  ;  the  stay-at-home  traveller,  student, 
or  invalid,  may  lie,  and  rest,  and  lose  himself  in  the  ino>t 
r('alizin[^  and  delicious  dreams.  AV^ith  the  long  ojKuiing  cm 
gravings  hefore  him,  the  reader  may  muse  his  way  in  reverie; 
walkin^r  from  Jerusalem  to  lletlianv,  he  may  ibllow  tlu'  lonely 
patii  over  the  downs  or  hills  ;  in  the  same  manner  In'  may  thread 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  walk  by  its  winding  waters  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiherias  to  the  Mount  (iilboa,  and  kee])  J\d)or,  and 
ll(‘rinon,  iind  (Airnnd,  in  his  eye,  all  tln^  way.  ^^  e  land  from 
Tiherias  at.  Magdala ;  we  sit  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  olive 
trees  in  (lethsemane,  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  (dives,  and 
Nazareth  and  its  wild  hill  country,  and  Sychar,  and  its  scattered 
]»lace  of  house's  and  toinhs.  The  number  is  too  atlluent,  how- 
ev(‘r,  for  us  to  attempt  to  indiyidualize,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mi'diterranean  are  brought  out  as  distinctly  as  (iennesaret  :  for 
these  illustrations,  the  volumes  seem  to  be  principally  indebted 
to  sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  by  the  Kev.  S.  (h  Alahiii ;  but 
e>ther  ])hotogra pliers  also  share  the  honour — L.  de  Jjahorde,  -I. 
(iraliam,  I'cc. — while,  from  the  jiencil  of  the  great  (Jerinau 
re'foriner  of  sacred  painting,  are  derivi'd  those  sketches  which 
deal  with,  and  illustrate,  the  holy  story.  As  to  the  coimneiitarv, 
it  invites  attention  rather  to  the  text  than  to  any  gloss  upon  it, 
and  aims  to  say  rather  what  the  heart  feels  to  be  true  than  what 
would  strike  as  curious  and  new.  The  yoluines  appear  to  us 
unexceptionably  beautiful ;  printed  on  tine  toned  papi'r,  of  a  size 
neither  too  cumhrousfor  th(>  hand,  nor  too  small  for  (listiiietiiess 
ot  type;  they  bivite  conversation  from  the  drawing-room  table, 
while  the  engravings  may  shed  something  like  the  scent  of  wild 
heath  ov(*r  an  invalid’s  room.  A  student  mav  find  them  lulp* 
ful  in  bringing  visions,  he  either  remembers  or  hopes  to  si'C 
hefore  his  eye,  while  the  comment  strikes  the  ])lain  and  simple 
intention  of  the  text  upon  his  mind,  devout  and  instructive. 

\vell-titted  for  young,  crude  minds,  is  The  honj^i  of 
’  Soetef  f/y  or  Leaders  of  Socialy  Intellectualy  or  Pelijiions  Pro- 
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/)V  //((■  iiVc.  IFilliam  Amtrrxoii.  (Elliot.  Stock.)— The 
hX  which  dictates  many  of  these  pages  is  not  good  ;  much  in 
,w  revolts  from  the  giving  to  Christ  a  place  in  a  volmne  like 
this  Mr.  Anderson  ipiotes  a  paragraph  trom  1  lionias  (  arlyle. 
Ills  he  read  the  page  on  which  it  occurs''  Does  not  Mr. 
viulersoii  feel  that,  a'liigher  reverence  would  have  dictated  to 
iiiiii  the  course  of  Mr.  (kirlyle,  when  he  uttered  his  great  words 
(,n  hero-worship,  which  have  sot  us  all  hero-worshipping  ever 
.since  f  “  'I'hc  greatest,  of  all  heroes  is  one  whom  we  do  not 
“  nimc  here.  Li't  sacred  silence  meditate  t  hat.  sacred  matter.” 
However.  Mr.  Anderson  talks  of  Luther,  Cromwell.  Itobert 
Uiiikes,  William  Carey,  .lohn  rounds.  Yet,  how  these  last  three 
men,  good  and  great  as  they  wore,  can  he  well  called  kings  ot 
society,  it  may,  perhaps,  puzzle  even  some  of  his  readers  to 
understand. 


M^IIK  first  niimb(T  of  a.  new  ('(lltion  oi*  Ihd///  lhl>h'  !  Hunt  rations. 
I  Dr.  JoJiK  Kitto.  Revisrd  (Old  Enhir(f(^d  hi/  Pro/rssor 


I  Hi/  J)r.  John  Kitto.  UcvHfd  (Oid  Eiilori/i^d  />//  Pro/rssor 
Porfci\  ( W.  ( )liphaui  v't  Co.)— Is  a  most  accoptiiblo  promise.  It 
bids  lair  to  bo,  in  appearance,  more  liandsomc  tlian  tlic  last,  and 
will  certainly  even  <>:ain  by  the  editinj;  of  so  thoroughly  accom¬ 
plished  a  master  of  Eastern  manners  and  customs,  frcmi  liis  own 
jw-sonal  intercourse,  as  Dr.  Dorter,  the  ;iuthor  ot  Murrai/ a 
lUnidhook  (J  Syria ,  and  the  The  (Kant  (h'ties  of  Jiashan. 


believe  we  sliall  be  scarcely  disposed  to  allow  Organized^ 
Christifoiiti/.  Js  it  of  j\1(Oi  or  of  (fod  ?  hj/  the  Author  of 
the  Pr.^tiiig  of  the  lIuuKOi  Pare.  (8imj)kin  and  ]\larshall.)-— to 
]Missaltog('ther  trom  before  our  eye,  without,  some  struj^^le  ^v ith 
it.  It  is  written  by  a  thouj^httul  and  well-read  man,  Avdu>  Ixdicnes 
that  organized  Christianity,  apptirently  in  Jail  its  modifictitions 
and  forms,  is  indefensible,  and  1ms  wroujj^ht.  thi^  wretcluxlness 
and  ruin,  not  the  progress  and  well-being,  oi  the  church.  Eet 
tlio.so  who  are  minded  tlien,  to  see  what  an  intelligent,  ('arnest 
man  has  to  say  on  this  subject,  tind  how  he  calmly  pours  out  his 
sense  of  disappointment,  ov'er  the  failure  oi  all  tlie  aggrc'ssivc 
actions  the  church  has  ])ut  fortli,  read  this  bocdc.  ^  kor  ourselves, 
we  cannot  Ixdic've  the  case  to  be  so  bad,  as  this  author  w'ould 
have  us  to  regard  it  as  being.  But  so  lar  from  less  orgai^iza- 
tion,  wo  incline  exceedingly  to  the  iaith  that  we  need  much  more, 
hven  Established  (duirches,  utterly  opposed  to  them  as  we  are, 
have  not  been  the  mere  failures  this  writer  believes;  while  in 
truth,  what  we  want,  is  such  a  system  of  organization  as  shall 
employ  the  agency,  and  be  auxiliar}’^  to  the  help  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers.  No,  no,  a  doctrine  like  this,  w^as  a  gospel  to  us  twenty- 
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live  or  thirty  years  since,  and  we  are  quite  aware  of  its  side  of 
spiritual  strength,  and  that  if  every  lover  ol,  and  believer  in,  the 
Saviour,  had  an  equally  intense  and  earnest  nature.  Light  of  the 
World,  and  Salt  cf  the  hlarth,— the  lover  and  believer  would  as- 
surcdlv  be.  We  suppose  immortal  spirits  exist  without  organisms, 
but  earth  and  society  ;  even  in  matters  of  religion,  need  an 
organism  to  hold  and  sustain,  the  lite  ot  the  spirit  must  exist  on 
earth  in  the  s:ime  way  as  the  soul  in  the  body.  />/*organized 
(’hristianitv  is  the  projx'r  antithesis  and  conclusion  to  this 
writer's  argument — and  what  sort  of  a  thing  may  that  Ix'r 

)  one  can  read  Theology  awl  Life.  Sermons  chiefly  on  Sptcial 
Ik'ensions.  Hy  L'.  11.  Pintnpfi J/.^d.,  Professor  of  //trinity 
(uni  (  ’hajtlain^  I\  tny  s  (  oUeye^  London.  Prebendary  of  Sf.  J^anPtf. 
(Alexander  Strahan.  — without  a  sense  of  quiet,  ministratiD? 
instruction.  Mr.  riumptre  is  becoming  well-known  as  a  writer 
in  many  departments  ;  is  he  not  afraid  of  the  rapidity  of  his  pen  y* 
ro<‘t,  translator,  and  in  this  volume,  preacher.  The  discourses 
have  Ihvii  tlelivere  1  at  Oxford  and  other  places,  apparently 
Inmeath  the  intiuence  of  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  They 
are  characU^riziMl  by  knowleilgc,  quiet  thought,  and  a  pleasant 
easiness  of  expression,  which,  while  making  them  most  graceful 
and  lasy  to  read,  we  should  suppose  would  somewhat  detach 
them  from  strong  impressions  from  the  pulpit.  They  seem. 
howev('r,  to  have  been  addressed  rather  to  preachers  and  scholars, 
tliaii  to  jM»j)ular  audiences,  and  from  such  a  man.  we  are  glad  to 
iweive  sucli  a  pa>sage  as  tlie  following,  and  to  hail  Mr.  Blumptre 
as  a  Indicvcr  in  the  immediate  ministrations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  the  help  of  the  Word  to  our  religious  instincts,  rather 
than  an  advocate  of  hard,  scientitic  detinitions  in  theology. 

'fhon*  >va>  a  tinif  wIumi  Saul  uf  Tarsus,  in  a  zeal  wliich  seemed  to  him 
righteous,  tiuing  wt  ll  to  he  angry,  charged  Stephen  with  blaspheming 
‘ltd.  Afterwards  lie  as  led  to  confess  that  he  himself  had  not  then 
known  w  hat  manner  t‘f  >pirit  he  was  (*f.  Once  he  would  have  said  that 
they  <ii«l  not  wor>hip  the  same  (tnd.  Afterwards  they  were  united  in  a 
brutherh'MHl  iinlivi>ible  In'fore  the  throne,  of  the  one  Lord  whom  they 
l*oth  were  set'king,  who  loved  and  called,  pardoned  and  reconciled  thorn 
Ucdi.  No,  once  again  ;  not  by  any,  i»r  by  all  of  these  may  the  doubters 
anuimi  us  be  wmi  over  and  the  gainsayers  silenced.  That  jK»wer  belongs 
!'»  the  “  prophetic  w(^rd."  S|K‘ak  that  word  of  reproof,  of  comfort,  ami 
ot  hope,  as  it  was  >pnken  ot  ohl  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  by  the 
thousands  who  since  their  time  have  drunk  of  the  same  Spirit, — pro- 
t>he^y  according  to  the  projvortion,  the  accordant  harmony  of  the  faith, 
and  it  will  not  fail.  In  spite  of  errors,  excesses,  mutual  antagonisms, 
it  has  done  its  work  of  old,  and  will  do  it  yet  again.  Not  the  doc- 
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tors  of  the  schools,  but  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Francis:  not  the  system- 
boilJers  of  Trent  or  Geneva,  but  Tindal  and  Luther  and  Xavier;  not 
the  Laudian  divines,  but  Leighton  and  Baxter  and  Bunvan;  not  the 
(Georgian  bishops,  but  Wesley  and  Whiitiehl  and  Simeon. — tliese  are 
the  names  to  >>hicli  we  hx>k  as  bright  \Nith  the  glory  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  So  it  will  Iv  now.  Strive  to  look  at  the  <tuesiions  that  are 
vexing  ns  as  we  hx>k  on  those  that  vexed  our  lather?.  Amid  the 
warfare  of  iialf  truths  and  rash  denials  n'oognise  the  **  prophetic 
word.”  wherever  and  by  whomsiX'ver  it  is  spoken.  Accept  that  word 
as  limiieil  and  interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  *•  Covet  ear- 
uestlv  the  best  gifts.  Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the 
Chuirh ;  and  yet  I  show  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way." 


1>rT,  talking  of  a  rap)id  pen,  here  is  a  volume  from  one  whose 
'  pen  surely  is  sleepless : — Christ  the  light  of  the  ^VorhL  By 
C.J.  Vaughan^  D.D.y  Vicar  of  Doncaster.  (Alexander  Strahan.) 
—Dr.  Vaughan  must  surely  print  almost  everything  *he  says. 
We  shall  not  say  he  prints  too  often,  or  loo  much,  while  so 
many  are  willing  to  receive  his  neat,  well-titted,  and  compimdious 
views  of  truth.  These,  which  we  have  noticed  as  the  character¬ 
istics  of  his  style  before,  meet  us  in  this  volume — order,  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  constant  keeping  on  the  great  highway  of  C'hristian 
truth  and  spiritual  life — a  teaching,  by  the  setting  forth  of 
truth,  in  all  its  departments  and  forms ;  in  a  style  severely 
simple  and  chaste— singularly  void  of  all  attempt  at  illustration; 
such  are  the  well-known  features  of  this,  as  of  all  other  volumes 
from  the  same  pen.  We  cannot  conceive  such  piieces  to  be 
other  than  powerfully  useful  over  his  crowded  congregations  at 
Doncaster,  and  they  may  be  read  with  as  much  relative  useful¬ 
ness  aloud  in  the  parlour. 


VXD  very  much  of  the  above  may  be  applied  to  Christian 
Truth  fulness ;  or,  practical  Developments  of  Spiritual  Life. 
By  Josiah  Viney.  (John  Snow.) — This  volume  is  a  collection  of 
sermons,  very  naturally,  printed  by  the  wish  of  many  of  the 
much  loved  and  esteemed  preacher’s  friends.  They  are  beaut i- 
lul  pieces  of  fervent,  atiectionate,  elective  arrangement.  31r. 
^  iney  deals  with  the  great  want  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  with 
that  which  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  its  groat  and  chief 
characteristic.  It  is  not  possible  to  run  the  eye  over  the  vol- 
mne,  without  feeling  the  mind  of  the  earnest  and  simple  inten- 
tioned  author  in  every  page.  Whether  it  should  liave  a  w  ider 
circulation  or  not,  all  his  friends  will  receive  it  as  a  w’orthy 
memorial. 


Our  Book  Club, 


I^^liO^r  these  voliiincs,  calm,  free  from  illustration,  depending 
altop;ether  upon  their  (juiet  and  scMlate  order  of  thought  and 
expn*ssion  :  for  their  etfect  and  usefulness,  we  may  turn  to  men¬ 
tion  some  which  lie  before  us  of  another  order.  The  AiKjrPa 
Sony,  J»i/  Thomas  OuthriVy  D.I).  (Alexander  Strahan).— A 
beautiful  little  mite  of  a  volume,  abounding  in  its  noble  author’s 
largeness  of  heart,  pathos,  and  overflowing  luxuriance  of 
Imagery  aud  language. 

AN])  a  succession  of  fancies  from  the  iirst  page  to  the  last,  is 
Jehovah^  Jewels.  lUj  the  Rev.  John  Leechmany  M.A.y 
LL.l).  (Klliot  Stock.) — and  a  very  sweet  succession  of  fancies 
t(K> ;  all  about  jewelsy  might  have  been  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
every  jewel  made  to  be  a  mirror  reflecting  inliiiitc  rays.  Tin’s 
volume  has  this  characteristic  about  it,  that  a  Sunday  School 
Teacher,  or  talker  to  children  may,  out  of  it,  if  he  bring  his  own 
nous  into  contact  with  it,  get  a  dozen  good,  bright,  illustrative, 
instructive  Sabbath  afternoon  talks  for  the  young;  but  good 
old  Christ ians  will  like  the  charming  little  volume  too. 


VLWAYS  acceptable,  not  only  for  the  cliildren,  but  for  the 
old  folks  too,  arc  well-told  children’s  stories,  and  here  are 
two  tirst-rate  volumes  for  the  earnest  little  ears  of  the  nursery— 
Jhnnestic  Pictures  and  Tales.  />//  Mrs,  Alfred  Gatty  (Hell  and 
Diddy.) — Mrs.  (iatty  has  already  a  stronghold  upon'tho  young 
and  fresh  imagination  by  her  Stories  and  Panddes  from  Nafio'ci 
and  this  volume  will  not  loosen  that  hold.  Stories  told  to  a  CliiliL 
thj  the  author  of  Studies  for  Storiesf*  (Alexander  Strahan). — A 
little  fairy  volume,  in  which  good  sense  has  all  the  the  charm  ol 
the  fairy  people. 


